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Red China branded at last 
After weeks of bitter wrangling, the UN has finally 
branded Red China with the stigma of aggressor. 
On January 30 by a vote of 44 to 7, with 8 abstentions, 
the Political Committee of the General Assembly de- 
clared that the Communist Government of China, 
. .. by giving direct aid and assistance to those 
who were already committing aggression in Korea, 
and by engaging in hostilities with the United 
Nations forces there, has itself engaged in aggres- 
sion. 
The United States resolution also calls for a study of 
collective measures to be taken against Red China 
and the formation of a three-man “good offices” com- 
mittee to work for a peaceful solution of the Korean 
war. The committee will be headed by Assembly 
President Nasrolleh Entezam. His colleagues are still 
to be chosen. The forthright but long overdue action 
of the Political Committee has really taken the UN 
off the hook. Had a counter-resolution, proposed by 
twelve Arab and Asian delegations under the leader- 
ship of Sir Benegal Rau of India, been passed by the 
Committee, the UN would have been in a humiliating 
position. This resolution asked for a seven-Power ex- 
ploratory peace conference with Red China as one 
of the conferees. Thus the Communist regime in 
Peiping would have been cast in the role of an inno- 
cent equal, while the UN kowtowed to its demands- 
by-violence. At least the air has now been cleared. The 
UN has put Red China in its place, legally and mor- 
ally. It yet remains for the organization to clear the 
air still further by explaining why “police” action on 
the scale previously taken against the North Korean 
aggressor is no longer possible in Korea (see “The UN 
is out of bounds,” Am. 1/27, p. 488). As the “good 
offices” committee goes about its task, it will be doing 
the UN a service if it clarifies the distinction between 
the organization’s competence to resist small-Power 
aggression and great-Power aggression. 


. a free world divided 

The tense situation created in the UN these past 
weeks by the Chinese intervention in Korea has re- 
vealed a serious division in the non-Communist world. 
The narrowly averted split between the United States, 
on one side, and Great Britain and other traditional 
allies, on the other, really threatened Western unity. 
But the watered-down United States resolution, voted 
on January 30, which stressed condemnation of Red 
China, left sanctions open to study and paved the way 
for possible conciliation by a “good offices” committee, 
won Great Britain, France and others over to the 
American way of thinking. Throughout the debates 
on the Korean crisis, however, it became clear that 
a third “middle-of-the-road” force was forming be- 
tween the anti-Communist majority and the Soviet 
bloc. Led by India’s persistent Sir Benegal Rau, an 
Arab-Asian group has doggedly tried to appease Red 
China. India’s position in this crisis may be sincerely 
taken. Yet, based as it is on a misunderstanding of 
international communism, it may eventually prove to 
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be almost as great a threat to freedom as communism 
itself. India fears both communism and war, but for 
her, war is the greater danger. She therefore believes 
in appeasing Communist aims, little realizing that ap- 
peasement only brings war closer. The Arab nations 
have the same fears. Perhaps they still chafe under 
Israel’s successful defiance of the UN last year. But 
no matter what its motive, a vociferous “middle-of- 
the-road” bloc in the UN can be more effective than 
Vishinsky himself. A non-Communist appeaser always 
ends up by supporting Communist policy. 


General Eisenhower’s report 

We went to press on Thursday, February 1, too 
early to learn what General Eisenhower reported to 
the joint session of Congress. Instead of trying to out- 
smart the news, let’s summarize our own position on 
the prospects of defending Western Europe. Our 
readers can compare this with the General’s. 1) West- 
ern Europe, with its Christian democratic heritage, 
its manpower and industrial resources, is very much 
worth defending. Letting it fall into Soviet hands by 
default would be a catastrophe. 2) Western Eu- 
ropeans’ “will to defend” themselves, while not all we 
would like to see, is growing fast. They are rapidly 
rearming and will speed up their rearmament, pro- 
vided they can rely on our determination to follow 
through in the policies we have adopted relating to 
the defense of Western Europe. They need our help, 
if we provide help, they will strengthen themselves 
apace. Western Germans cannot be expected to take 
a leading part in rearmament immediately. But they 
are on our side, and will join in defense efforts, if we 
provide conditions satisfactory to them. We should 
provide such conditions. We should therefore go ahead 
with the implementation of the North Atlantic alliance 
by supplying money and armament, and a limited 
number of troops. We cannot now decide exactly how 
much or how many. But as the only hope of peace 
lies in collective strength, we should not put arbitrary 
limits on our cooperative efforts. 


The big freeze 

The sweeping freeze on wages and prices imposed 
by the Economic Stabilization Agency on January 26 
is an application to economics of the shock treatment 
used on mental cases. Fundamentally, the economy 
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was sound. There was nothing wrong with it that 
could not have been cured by patriotic self-restraint, 
a limited use of subsidies and a balanced budget. A 
good many people had lost their heads, however, and 
needed the equivalent of a sharp slap in the face to 
bring them to their senses. The commodity markets 
have been feverish with speculation. Businessmen 
raised prices just to be on the safe side. There was 
inventory speculation and consumer scare-buying. To 
keep up with the climbing cost of living, unions sought 
and obtained compensatory wage increases—and a 
little more besides. The cost of the defense program 
mounted. In the face of Communist aggression, a lot 
of us were making fools of ourselves and playing into 
the hands of the aggressors. Whether we needed an 
all-out freeze to bring us to our senses can be argued. 
The men charged with the heavy duty of defense 
mobilization thought that we did. Under the circum- 
stances their decision ends the debate. Now the most 
important part of the job begins—the job of determin- 
ing fair prices and wages and putting stout ceilings 
over them. As Fr. Masse explains elsewhere in this 
issue (pp. 556-57), that will be a rough and highly 
involved task. The more quickly it is done, the better 
the chance that wage and price controls—barring a big 
war—can, perhaps after a year or two, gradually be 
lifted. That is the hope which the economic stabilizers, 
whe have no enthusiasm for controls, are holding out 
to the people. It is a hope not without substance. 


Food for India 

While famine stalks India, Chairman Tom Connally 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee has 
pigeonholed the stricken country’s two-month-old re- 
quest for food. A subcommittee, said the Senator, must 
first “look into” the question of teetering Indo-Ameri- 
can relations. Why? The issue involves Christian prin- 
ciples of morality, not merely political expediency. 
Christian charity imposes a grave moral responsibility 
to help a neighbor in extreme need, provided one has 
the means, would not suffer a grave inconvenience 
oneself and is the only agent capable of relieving such 
distress. India’s need of food is certainly extreme. 
Since last summer, floods in the north and drought in 
the south have ruined vast harvest areas. As a result, 
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the Indian Government has estimated that it will have 
a deficit of 6 million tons of grain this year. More than 
100 million persons are now living on nine ounces of 
rice a day. The Government has already contracted 
to buy 4 million tons of grain. It still needs 2 million 
to make up the deficit. India, almost as short of dollars 
as of food, would like the grain either as a gift or on 
a long-term loan basis. The cost would be about $200 
million. The United States is in a position to meet 
either request without seriously endangering its own 
economy. We are not, however, the only country 
which can help, so on strictly moral grounds we are 
not obliged to undertake to supply the entire remain- 
ing deficit. Still, we do have a moral obligation to 
help. Other considerations should lead us to meet 
India’s need without delay. If we refuse the grain be- 
cause of an Indo-American rift over China, we will 
have given substance to Communist propaganda— 
that American generosity has one purpose, to whip 
“satellites” into line. We should be above withholding 
food from starving Indians merely to punish them for 
the political policies of their leaders, and we should 
say so, unmistakably. 


Soviet boner on German unity 

The Kremlin won't take “no” from the Bonn Gov- 
ernment on the question of unifying Germany. Despite 
Western Chancellor Adenauer’s flat refusal of Eastern 
Premier Grotewohl’s overtures for discussion of the 
question (Am. 2/3, p. 516), the Eastern “Democratic” 
Republic bounced back a week later with a further 
proposal. This was startling in its revelation of how 
far the Soviets will go (if they are to be believed) to 
block Western German rearmament and integration 
with the Western Allies. Eastern Germany held out 
the bait of disbanding its police force and holding 
country-wide elections under international supervision 
with a view to setting up a neutral Germany, if plans 
to rearm the West were ditched and all foreign troops 
withdrawn. This was a clever move, but on the same 
day the German Commies stumbled over their own 
feet when the East German Government signed a 
pact with the Polish Government formally ceding to 
the latter all German lands west of the Oder-Neisse 
line. This caused a wave of revulsion in West Ger- 
many. First, it proved, even to Germans who longed 
for unification, that there could be no question of a 
united Germany as they had known it. Second, it re- 
vealed as never before that the East German Reds do 
not have Germany’s interests at heart, but the ag- 
grandizement of Russia. Such a boner pushes Western 
Germans into still closer cooperation with the West. 
Simultaneously, the British High Commissioner in 
Germany, Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick, declared that Ger- 
man rearmament was a secondary problem whose 
solution could wait till the other Western nations were 
strong in Europe. If this counsel reflects Western 
thought, it may mean that German rearmament will 
come more slowly. But the Russian blunder assures 
that it will surely come. 
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Scoop from Washington (via Canada) 

The Assistant Administrator of U. S. Civil Defense, 
James J. Wadsworth, delivered a speech January 29 
to Canada’s first Civil Defense Forum in Hull, Quebec, 
that raises some pretty serious questions. The AP re- 
ported that Mr. Wadsworth told his audience what 
Americans themselves have not been officially told: the 
U. S. Government is scrapping its plans for large-scale, 
single-purpose shelters and is switching to family 
shelters and to the use of strengthened basements. The 
reason, according to Mr. Wadsworth, “is a fear that 
time is short and knowledge that manpower and ma- 
terials will not be in sufficient supply.” AMenica itself 
has expressed its doubts “whether, as the emergency 
grows, enough manpower, materials or time will be 
available” for construction of communal-type shelters 
(Am. 1/20). What amazes us is that Mr. Wadsworth 
took it upon himself to promulgate, not in Washington 
but in Hull, Quebec, a major policy shift, one which 
would seem to require revision of the whole U. S. Civil 
Defense Act. Was he authorized to assert that Ameri- 
can military planning has taken on a “tremendous ur- 
gency’ based on belief that Russia might attack at any 
moment? Is that the considered judgment of our 
Chiefs of Staff? If it is, the President himself should 
warn the American people of their peril. If it is not, 
Mr. Wadsworth seems to have spoken out of turn. 


Germans adopt “co-determination” 

The settlement negotiated on January 25 between 
West German trade unions and leading Ruhr indus- 
trialists is certainly one of the most interesting and 
significant developments of our revolutionary postwar 
era. Although full details are lacking, it is clear that 
the unions won their demand for equal representation 
with management in the coal and steel industries. The 
agreement provides for labor-management governing 
groups at both the plant and industry level. The plant 
councils will be staffed by eleven men, with the unions 
and stockholders nominating five each. The ten labor- 
management directors will then choose the eleventh 
member. In the event they disagree, the industry coun- 
cil, called the “Senate,” will name the odd man. Four 
of the management representatives will be selected 
from the stockholders. The fifth must be a person 
prominent in public life. Of the labor directors, two 
are to come from the employes of the plant and two 
from the trade unions. The fifth will be a public per- 
sonage. In this way was compromised labor’s demand 
that the worker representatives need not be employes of 
the firm (Am. 1/20, p. 447). The make-up of the “Sen- 
ate” has not been revealed. Chancellor Adenauer, who 
presided at the negotiations, has directed his Minister 
of Labor, Anton Storch, to draft a law incorporating 
the agreement. For the time being “co-determination” 
will apply only to the steel and coal industries, where 
it was adopted to ward off an extremely disruptive 
strike. Since it deprives owners of the sole right to 
make economic decisions, it will be instructive to 
watch the reaction of German Church leaders. 





Easing up on the draft 

As a result of congressional hearings on the much 
stiffer “Universal Military Service Training Act” (see 
editorial, p. 544 of this issue), Secretary of Defense 
Marshall and General Hershey have actually relaxed 
enforcement of some of the provisions of the present 
Selective Service Act. Educators were able to point out 
the havoc being done to colleges by the rush of stu- 
dents to enlist before they were drafted. Since the 
Navy and Air Force have been able to fill their needs 
through enlistments, all draftees have been inducted 
into the Army. The only way for a youth to get into 
the service of his choice, if it were not the Army, has 
been to enlist. Under the Selective Service Act, how- 
ever, the Navy and Air Force have not been allowed 
to accept recruits who had received draft notices. 
Since a student could not tell when this might come, 
he would enlist. On January 18 Secretary Marshall 
ruled that college students, though they had already 
received their pre-induction draft notices and had 
even taken their physical examinations, might still 
enlist in the service of their choice, provided there are 
openings, within the last month of their school year. 
Selective Service on January 28 ruled that 30,000 
midyear college graduates would receive a 30-day 
deferment to find jobs in essential industries, where 
they could be further deferred. The purpose of this 
ruling was to give industries a chance to recruit the 
trained personnel it needs, especially engineers, for 
the great industrial expansion ahead. If the same 
policy applies to graduates next June, it will reduce 
the pool of available draftees under Selective Service. 
By then, however, we shall have a new law, though 
predicting what it will be like would slay Drew Pear- 
son himself. 


Preparing students for camp life 

“We're missing the boat badly about getting our 
students ready for barracks life,” said a priest-teacher 
at a big eastern Catholic university. We looked out of 
his study window at the hundreds of boys scurrying 
to class, gym, or chapel. “Dozens of those lads,” he 
went on, “will be in the Army or Navy just five short 
months from now, and what are we doing to get them 
ready in a practical way? Sure, they have their good 
and necessary remote preparation—ethics and religion 
courses, sodalities and retreats. But we haven't yet got 
around to facing their specific problems. With all their 
knowledge of Catholic moral principles, what will they 
do, how will they act, when confronted with moral 
problems in the service? What must they do to keep 
a strong front against goldbricking, against laxity in 
sex matters, and so on? We have here at the university 
mature GI’s from World War II. They went through 
all that, and they could tell the boys in their own 
language just what can be done and said when the 
barracks bull-sessions get off-color, for instance. Why 
not organize discussions for them to lead? In the city 
there are certainly fine Catholic men who were officers 
in the war, and above all there are ex-chaplains who 
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have guided other boys through the Scylla and 
Charybdis of laxity and holier-than-thou-ness. Why 
not invite them to talk to the boys on a down-to-earth 
level?” You’ve got something there, Father, we 
thought. We also wondered if somebody, at least, in 
every Catholic college was thinking along the same 
practical lines. 


Education on TV 

A stirring donnybrook has been staged in hearings 
before the Federal Communications Commission. The 
educators, speaking through the National Association 
of Educational Broadcasters, have been demanding 
automatic and exclusive reservation of high-frequency 
TV channels for educational use. The commercial in- 
terests, speaking through the National Association of 
Broadcasters, say this would render barren the “natu- 
ral resources” of the reserved channels. They argue that 
most educators and their institutions either aren’t in- 
terested in TV for education or lack the know-how 
and/or money to finance successful telecasting. Both 
realize the crying necessity for more educational use 
of TV. If they didn’t before, they surely did after a 
report was submitted at the hearings showing that 
over New York’s seven TV stations, exactly one edu- 
cational program is heard per week, while variety 
programs take up 14 per cent of program time, crime 
and Western shows 16 per cent, and so on. It seems, 
however, that the solution is not the reservation of 
channels for education telecasters. Universities and 
colleges (with rare exceptions, such as Ohio State) 
cannot build and maintain TV stations, because the 
initial cost is $250,000 at a minimum. The obvious 
solution is for the companies to show greater initiative 
in carrying out their educational responsibilities in 
the use of the “natural resource” of TV. 


. and a solution 

There is an even more fundamental solution. The 
job of educators is to develop a large audience which 
will appreciate the good educational (including re- 
ligious) programs that are already provided on both 
radio and TV. If more people praised the major net- 
works and local stations for what they are now doing, 
educationally, the latter would be the more willing to 
collaborate with institutions, even to the extent of 
donating time as a public service. This is already 
being done, notably in Boston and Philadelphia. If 
educators prove that they can develop the audience 
for educational programs, then three years from now, 
when the wave-lengths are again assigned, they will 
be in a stronger position either to demand time from 
the commercial stations for educational programs or 
frequency reservations from the FCC for their own 
stations. 


Who reads what in the papers? 

Catholic Press Month seems a good time to report 
on the habits of newspaper readers. A recent survey of 
62,487 readers of 138 U. S. dailies reveals that general 
news stories were read by only 14 per cent of the men, 
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11 per cent of the women. Editorial pages fared 
better. They were read in the pre-war period by 83 
per cent of the men; this figure rose to 86 per cent dur- 
ing the war, and has now dropped to 78 per cent. 
More popular among men are comics (82 per cent) 
and display ads (82 per cent). Among women readers, 
80 per cent read editorials before and during the war, 
but the figure has now dropped to 76 per cent. 
Women’s favorite reading is display ads (95 per cent), 
society news (80 per cent) and comics (78 per cent). 
Popularity of newspaper pictures seems to show that 
women are more attracted by sexiness and crime than 
men: glamour girls and beauty queens win 54 per cent 
of the men, 64 per cent of the women; crime photos 
are ogled by 58 per cent of the men, 62 per cent of 
the women. The most serious problem, of course, con- 
cerns the number of people who do not read news- 
papers at all. The above figures show that even those 
who do read papers show little interest in news 
stories. The percentage of newspaper readers who 
heed editorial opinion is surprisingly high, but is de- 
clining. The challenge facing the Catholic press is this: 
can our journalists get more people to read serious 
news stories and editorials? Can they induce more 
people to inform themselves about public issues and 
to apply Christian standards to such issues? 


Miss Kellems’ Pyrrhic victory 

Anglo-Saxon law lends itself to odd headlines. “Miss 
Kellems Wins U. S. Court Suit,” the lead on stories 
which appeared in the press on January 24-25, 
sounded as if Vivien Kellems, the defiant Connecti- 
cut industrialist, had put Uncle Sam in his place for 
fair. Since 1948 the good lady has been carrying on 
a one-woman resistance against the U. S. payroll with- 
holding tax. Her contention was that the tax was un- 
constitutional because the law required her to do the 
U. S. Treasury’s work without paying her for it. Having 
started out in business as a Chautauqua booker and 
theatrical press agent, she knew how to get publicity 
for her crusade. She kept refusing to pay the tax, and 
notified Secretary of the Treasury Snyder that her pur- 
pose was “to test the constitutionality of the withhold- 
ing tax law.” In 1949 the Federal Government seized 
$6,133 of her firm’s funds as the legal penalty for non- 
payment. When the case went to Federal Court in New 
Haven, Judge Carroll C. Hincks ruled that the With- 
holding Tax Act was constitutional. He instructed the 
jury in the penalty-tax recovery trial, however, that if 
Miss K. held an “honest belief in the invalidity” of 
the law, she could not be penalized for “wilful” vio- 
lation of it. The jury thereupon decided in her favor 
on the $6,133. The Government has asked Judge 
Hincks to upset the jury verdict and, if this motion is 
denied, to grant a new trial. On Miss K.’s side, it 
seems that by winning the penalty-tax suit, she has 
impaired her chances of appealing on the issue of 
constitutionality. She won this battle, but lost the war. 
This patriot doesn’t seem to mind raising Government 
expenditures by involving the Treasury in useless 
litigation. 
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Everybody seemed to be unhappy over the now- 
famous wage-price “freeze.” Consumers moaned that 
there was no roll-back of prices but, instead, a freeze 
at a high level—in some places and on some com- 
modities even higher than now. As one Washington- 
ian put it, “Nothing was frozen but inflation itself.” 
Labor was unhappy, so were the retailers, distributors 
and producers. So were their lawyers. 

Least happy of all, however, seemed to be the Gov- 
ernment price stabilizers themselves. They were called 
on to issue a hasty improvisation, involving many 
inequities, inevitable mistakes and a sure loss of face 
later from having to take back more than a few pro- 
visions. They were creating a whole new system of 
statutes, setting up a huge police force for the whole 
country, enrolling a law office to prosecute violations, 
and doing it all on a shoestring. 

As a matter of fact, the whole thing was an enor- 
mous bluff, sure to be “called” in innumerable in- 
stances now and for many months to come. Ultimately, 
there will be some 3,000 policemen ( “investigators” ), 
with 800 attorneys directing them and doing the pros- 
ecuting, and probably an office staff of another 2,000. 
At present there are some ninety attorneys and econ- 
omists, a few dozen field administrators—in all, with 
the office force, about 300 in the agency. For the 
present, the plan seems to be to select violators (sellers 
and buyers) at random, and “throw the book” at them, 
to discourage the others by making an example. 

Meanwhile, politics raised its ugly head, with Sen- 
ators and Representatives putting such pressure for 
their own appointees on the chief enforcement officer, 
Vice-Admiral John H. Hoover, that he resigned in dis- 
gust just before the freeze order came. 

To students and historians of the science and art 
of government, the whole performance was interest- 
ing and instructive. Their first impulse was to ask 
what is wrong with our governmental structure that to 
meet an emergency we must always set up agencies 
outside the regular departments themselves. One an- 
swer might be that departmental jealousies would en- 
danger the whole enterprise. Nearer the truth, per- 
haps, is the fact that legislators and others are loath 
to clothe the existing departments with new powers, 
which might with difficulty be taken away once the 
emergency has passed. It is easier to kill off a tempo- 
rary agency than it is to extract even emergency func- 
tions from a permanent one. The result of the practice, 
however, is endless waste, delay and confusion. 

There must be some middle way; perhaps legisla- 
tion divesting permanent departments of new powers 
as of a certain date. Meanwhile everybody believes 
the alphabetical agencies will go through the same 
changes as in World War II. WILrrip PARSONS 








Without comment we record the following facts. 
1) Some ten months ago—March 18, 1950—this column 
carried a note that Doubleday and Co., Garden City, 
N. Y., were thinking of publishing pocket-book edi- 
tions of Catholic authors, and urged readers to en- 
courage them. 2) Doubleday and Co. received 8,000 
letters of encouragement. 3) On December 4, 1950 
Doubleday inaugurated their 35¢ Permabook series 
with Rev. James G. Keller’s Christopher book, Careers 
that Change Your World, and plan to continue with 
other Catholic books. For completeness’ sake we may 
mention that one contribution to the encouragement 
campaign was an article by Rev. Clarence J. Krull, 
of the St. Louis Archdiocese, which was reprinted 
by Catholic magazines all over the United States and 
throughout the world. 

>» On January 29, St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia, 
opened its centenary year with a banquet for its new 
president, Rev. Edward G. Jacklin, S.J. Among the 
1,200 guests were Archbishop Gerald P. O'Hara, of 
Savannah-Atlanta, Ga., and Bishops Hugh L. Lamb, 
Auxiliary of Philadelphia, Edmond J. Fitzmaurice of 
Wilmington, Del., and George L. Leech of Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

» Readers who would like to pass on their copies of 
America or other Catholic journals to missionaries at 
home or abroad can do so through the Kenrick Re- 
mailing Service, 7800 Kenrick Road, St. Louis 19, 
Mo. The Service is maintained by the seminarians 
of Kenrick Seminary. At present they have in their 
files the names of about 10,000 persons who are re- 
mailing Catholic magazines to addresses supplied by 
the Service. 

» Addressing the mid-century convention at Colum- 
bia, S.C., Jan. 22-24, of the Catholic Committee of the 
South (cf. pp. 549-52, this issue), Rev. Vincent J. 
O’Connell, S.M., general chairman, urged specific 
legislation to raise Southern labor standards to na- 
tional levels, especially with regard to women and 
children. He asked for the cooperation of government, 
management and agriculture. Following Father 
O’Connell’s address, the convention adopted a resolu- 
tion condemning the anti-union “right to work” laws 
of several Southern States. 

» February 20 will be the first Catholic Authors Day, 
planned as an annual event by the Gallery of Living 
Catholic Authors (470 East Lockwood, Webster 
Groves 19, Mo.). Its purpose is to promote esteem 
for Catholic writing among both readers and authors. 
> In Jackson Heights, N.Y., on January 25 died Dr. 
Joseph John Reilly, 70, a member of the English De- 
partment at Hunter College, N.Y., and a well-known 
scholar. His books include The Fine Gold of Newman 
and Newman as a Man of Letters. R.1.P. C.K. 
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Congress probes the draft 


On January 30 the Senate’s preparedness subcom- 
mittee, under Chairman Lyndon Johnson, concluded 
its three-week hearings on the Administration’s “Uni- 
versal Military Training Service Act” (S.1). The 
present Selective Service law, drafting men aged 19 
through 25, with numerous exemptions, expires in 
June. S.1 is intended to supplant it. 

The proposed bill, however, is much more than a 
revised Selective Service Act. It does extend the draft 
to 18-year-olds, but by making them subject to a pro- 
gram of universal military service and training. It 
lards a comprehensive, long-range form of UMT into 
a bill extending the draft to 18-year-olds. The reason 
given for extending the draft is to enable the armed 
forces to build up to 3.46 million men by June 30. The 
reasons given for adopting UMT now are basically 
the same as those given for adopting it much earlier. 
They are: to provide large reservoirs of partially 
trained soldiers ready for rapid expansion of our 
armed forces, and to eliminate the “selectivity” of 
Selective Service. 

The arguments in favor of UMT have undoubtedly 
gained strength with the increased danger of war, 
and with changes in the type of training the inductees 
would undergo. Some of the arguments against UMT 
retain the same validity they had before. With the 
rapid build-up of our military manpower through 
Selective Service, indeed, one of the arguments for 
UMT-its necessity as an alternative to a large stand- 
ing army—has really lost much of its force. 

Why has the Pentagon lumped these two altogether 
different proposals—extension of the draft to 18-year- 
olds, and UMT-—together? The reason is obvious. Al- 
though both measures are controversial, the argu- 
ments in favor of drafting 18-year-olds are much 
stronger than those for UMT. The Pentagon, however, 
seems even more determined to get UMT than the 
draft of 18-year-olds. So the military are trying to 
ride UMT through Congress under the banner of the 
necessity of dipping into the younger age group to 
fill present draft quotas. 

This political strategy has led to no little confusion 
in the hearings, both in the Senate and in the House. 
When Pentagon officials and representatives of the 
public testified, they seemed to be talking mostly 
about UMT. But when members of Congress queried 
Pentagon officials, their questions centered mostly on 
the need of drafting younger men to fill present draft 
quotas. Congress ought to end this confusion by sepa- 
rating the two proposals, letting each stand on its 
merits. 

The immediate problem, it cannot be said too often, 
is to get 3.46 million men in uniform by June 30. Gen- 
eral MacArthur at present needs 15,000 replacements 
a month in Korea, to increase his divisions to “normal 
strength.” Since we are already at war and suffering 
losses, we shall go on needing more men. 

These immediate needs are very serious. Congress 
is exploring every alternative to the drafting of 18- 
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year-olds because many people, especially mothers, 
are objecting to this method of meeting our require- 
ments. Maternal affection is a noble emotion, but it 
dictated our mistaken “bring the boys home” policy 
in 1945. On the other hand, it would be foolish to 
ignore the obvious fact that at eighteen a youth is 
very immature. Interrupting his education, taking him 
away from home to live in a military camp and ex- 
posing him to the moral and physical hazards of mili- 
tary service are enough to give legislators pause. 

What are the alternatives? Lowering present draft 
standards? Mrs. Rosenberg, Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense, reported that out of the 800,000 4F’s aged 19-25, 
only 75,000-80,000 might be inducted in this way. 
Drafting married nonveterans? By Executive order, 
900,000 of them have been deferred. In some States 
those who married since the Korean war began are 
already being drafted to meet quotas. Senator John- 
son figures that 290,000 married nonveterans, without 
children, could be inducted. This was as of October 
30, 1950. Unmarried veterans? The present Selective 
Service Act exempts 2 million veterans. Chairman 
Vinson of the House Armed Services Committee can’t 
see the fairness of exempting those with less than 
ninety days service overseas, or less than 12 months 
service at home. This seems sound enough, but it is 
not clear how many men 19-26 are in this category. 
Married but childless veterans? They could be treated 
the same as unmarried veterans, except that their 
wives would have to get subsistence benefits. 

What about extending the draft into and beyond the 
26-year-olds? Mr. Vinson suggested raising the age 
limit of the draft to 28. Mrs. Rosenberg replied that 
this may be necessary later, but would not produce 
the kind of servicemen we need now. This adjustment 
would be more disruptive socially, of course, and 
would not yield so many single, physically fit men as 
lowering the draft age would. 

There might be as many as 200,000 college gradu- 
ates whose deferment would expire in June. A recent 
ruling, however, may cut down this source of man- 
power (see p. 541 of this issue). 

Then there are the reserves and the National Guard 
units. Policies regarding them are somewhat compli- 
cated and may have to be changed. 

This is the over-all situation. Congress is probing 
it very searchingly. What seems likely is that Congress 
will greatly modify the draft features of S.1. We hope 
it will separate these from the UMT features. A lim- 
ited draft of 18-year-olds may emerge, coupled with 


changes to induct many more men from other sources. | 
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Clarification on Rotary 


It was regrettable that so many uncertainties resulted, 
in this country and elsewhere, from conflicting inter- 
pretations of the Roman ban of January 11 against 
the membership of priests in Rotary Clubs. The con- 
fusion seemed to illustrate the care that is needed in 
releasing information of this sort. These misunder- 
standings, however, have been greatly corrected by a 
“clarification,” described as an “authorized article,” 
which appeared in the Osservatore Romano for Janu- 
ary 27. The prohibition on priests, the article declares. 
“does not extend to meetings which, although organ- 
ized by Rotary, are open also to nonmembers, for pur- 
poses which are consonant with priestly activities, as, 
for example, the promotion of beneficent undertakings 
or works of charity.” The ban applies only to “meet- 
ings for members of Rotary only and in so far as they 
treat of their own economic and professional affairs.” 

The laity, according to the clarification, are not 
bound by such a prohibition, but are “exhorted” to use 
caution in specific instances, less they participate in 
Rotary meetings used to promote unsound moral and 
social ideals. The bishops will naturally be the lay- 
man’s guide. Here in the United States, bishops que- 
tied on the question of lay participation have either 
preferred to wait until they had received the official 
text of the Roman response, or else have given assur- 
ance that Rotary presented no dangers to the Ameri- 
can layman. 

The Most Rev. John F. Noll, Bishop of Fort Wayne, 
was reported as disclosing that he was a charter mem- 
ber of the Huntington, Ind., Rotary Club and that he 
felt certain the Vatican must have been misinformed 
about the organization in the United States. On Janu- 
ary 26, the Most Reverend J. Francis A. McIntyre, 
Archbishop of Los Angeles, gave the invocation, and 
the Reverend Edward A. Keller, director of the Bu- 
reau of Economic Research at the University of Notre 
Dame, was the principal speaker at the weekly meet- 
ing of the Los Angeles Rotary Club. Officials of the 
archdiocesan Chancery of Detroit, according to the 
Michigan Catholic for January 25, told Detroit laymen 
that “in so far as they are acquainted with Rotary’s 
activities in the United States, there is no evidence 
of hostility to the interests of the Church.” “Laymen,” 
Cardinal Mooney’s chancery added, “may belong to 
this association and be secure in conscience that they 
are not violating either this decree or the prescriptions 
...0f Canon Law.” Actually the decree is “only a 
more forceful enunciation of a disapproval long on 
record.” (Am. 1/27, p. 491.) 

Two elements noticed in Rotary, according to the 
Osservatore, “justify in its general outline” the direc- 
tive given by the Holy Office. One of these is a “laici- 
zing and non-religious spirit.” The other is the want 
of well-defined, God-centered moral principles under- 
lying its program of service and general good-fellow- 
ship, which defect applies particularly “in the matter 
of social justice.” Roman discussions of Rotary, past 









and present, stress concern lest it be used to promote 
Anglo-Saxon notions of the predominance of the profit 
motive in business and of laissez faire in economics 
generally. 

For the American Catholic layman, in his contacts 
with Rotary or any other fellowship group, the prac- 
tical consideration seems plain. The more solidly he 
is grounded in the knowledge of recent papal teach- 
ings on social justice and on the position of the Church 
in society, the less will be his danger of compromising 
Catholic principles. If Catholic laymen who take part 
in the meetings of Rotary or other clubs are thor- 
oughly trained, social-minded Catholics, they can 
often make a substantial contribution towards build- 
ing up sound social attitudes in their communities. 
No Catholic should have to learn his ideal of “service,” 
however, from a Rotary club. 


Japan’s “expedient pacifism”’ 
For four years a procedural dispute between the 
United States and Soviet Russia has blocked the draft- 
ing of a final peace treaty with Japan. The United 
States wants the treaty to be written by the thirteen 
nations who fought the Pacific war. Veto-conscious 
Russia has insisted that it be drawn up by the Big 
Four—the United States, Great Britain, the USSR and 
China. 

Once the full import of the Communist aggression 
in Korea became clear, the United States found herself 
faced with a double imperative. Japan was threatened. 
Permanent American bases on the Japanese mainland 
became a vital necessity. Besides, the Japanese would 
have to be allowed to share the burden of their own 
defense and to fill in the Far Eastern power vacuum 
left by China’s defection to the Soviet bloc. The only 
way to secure both was clear: by concluding a peace 
treaty as soon as possible—if necessary, by unilateral 
American action. 

The twofold military need of the United States 
places Japan in a unique bargaining position. The 
Japanese have been quick to seize the opportunity. 

Previous to the arrival in Tokyo on January 25 of 
an American mission, headed by Mr. John Foster 
Dulles, Japanese political leaders had whipped them- 
selves up to an ecstasy of pacifism. As the story goes 
in the Japanese capital, Prime Minister Shigeru Yo- 
shida was ready to welcome Mr. Dulles at Haneda air- 
port by releasing a flock of white doves carrying UN 
flags in their beaks. The truth of the matter is that 
Japanese officials know what the Americans want— 
Japanese rearmament. This is really what they them- 
selves want. In true Japanese fashion they pretend 
otherwise in order to win all they can by way of a 
very favorable settlement. 

Piously leading the on-the-surface opposition to re- 
militarization is Prime Minister Yoshida himself. On 
January 26 he blandly quoted the new constitution, 
in which Japan renounced the use of armed force 
“forever.” Finance Minister Ikeda tackled the prob- 
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lem more realistically. His difficulty with rearmament 
is Japan’s inability to pay for it. This suggests that the 
Japanese might be perfectly willing to go along with 
the United States, provided we agreed to assume the 
financial burden. 

In the meantime, while Government Ministers wave 
their olive branches, the nucleus of the new Japanese 
army is already taking shape. Within two weeks after 
the announcement of the formation of a National 
Police Reserve, 75,000 recruits had enlisted. A clever 
insigne on their neat new uniform demonstrates 
Japan’s present mood of expedient pacifism. It pic- 
tures the white dove of peace over the old rising sun 
of war. 

Two weeks ago four influential Japanese managerial 
associations presented a list of demands to the Prime 
Minister. The privately circulated recommendations 
probably represent the real wishes of at least the 
politically effective circles. They will agree to a peace 
treaty which calls for rearmament; but they also want 
the treaty to include territorial and emigration con- 
siderations, “in view of the extreme difficulty of main- 
taining the livelihood of the Japanese people within 
the present territory.” On January 29, as Prime Min- 
ister Yoshida and Mr. Dulles began their talks, the 
powerful Governmental Liberal Party called for the 
return to Japan of the Kurile, Ryukyu and Bonin Is- 
lands. Thus the United States has it within her power 
to secure Japanese rearmament if we are ready to help 
solve Japan’s economic and population problems. 

In spite of their profound obeisance since the occu- 
pation, Japanese leaders have considered the “no re- 
armament” clause of their constitution as a conqueror’s 
monument to their defeat and humiliation. All along 
they have been eager to junk it at the first opportunity. 
The urgent need of the United States for a strong Japan 
now gives them that opportunity. Mr. Dulles should 
have no trouble convincing Premier Yoshida of the 
necessity of rearming Japan, provided the United 
States is willing to concede at least part of what Japan 
wants on other issues. 


Germany’s expellees 


Americans will be helped to understand the German 
attitude on a common military defense of Christian 
civilization if they will examine, even cursorily, the 
problem of the expellees. 

At Potsdam in August, 1945 the United States, Great 
Britain and the Soviet Union decided that peoples of 
German ethnic origin living beyond the borders of the 
Reich were to be transferred “in an orderly and 
humane manner” to the rump Germany created by 
the conquerors. (According to official figures 2 million 
of these people perished while being transferred “in 
an orderly and humane manner.” ) In accordance with 
the Potsdam agreement, over ten million expellees 
were driven into Germany from the homes in Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania and Yugoslavia 
their forefathers had occupied for centuries. To this 
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number must be added 40,000 refugees who steal each 
month into West Germany and Berlin from the Soviet 
zone. The care of these millions of people, the Allies 
declared, was a German responsibility. 

The result? Every fourth person in the Federal 
German Republic is homeless. To keep these expellees 
alive and to integrate them into the economy, the 
German Republic must spend more than one-fifth of 
its total budget. Even that much money cannot begin 
to do the job. 

Consider housing alone. Two people are clamoring 
to occupy every room available in Germany today. 
The population density of the new Germany stands 
at 196 per square kilometer, compared to 75 for 
France. The 10 million expellees were driven into a 
country where one-quarter of the housing and 50 per 
cent of the industries were destroyed during and after 
the war. Inevitably, West Germans look on these mil- 
lions of forced guests, impossibly complicating the 
housing problem, as aliens competing for their jobs 
and their food. With her agricultural lands incorpo- 
rated into Poland as “recovered territory,” Germany is 
today compelled to import 45 per cent of its food. 

The expellees constitute a social atom bomb ready 
to explode in the heart of Europe. Their neglect im- 
mensely helps Moscow to foment revolutionary dis- 
content. A splendid service has been rendered Amer- 
ica and the decencies that underlie the moral premises 
of the West by Agnes E. Meyer, who publicized the 
plight of the expellees in a series of articles in the 
Wasington Post, January 25-27. Mrs. Meyer concludes 
her thoughtful study: 

If we want Germany to rearm, if we want Ger- 

many as an ally, if we want to help them resist 

Communist threats of aggression, no sounder in- 

vestment can be made oy our country than one 

which will help that country alleviate the unem- 

ployment, the social isolation and the moral de- 

terioration of its 10 million expellees and refugees. 
The “Information Letter” of the influential democrat- 
ically-orientated Frankfurter Hefte agrees. Its Decem- 
ber 15 issue declares: “The key to the solution of the 
problem lies, as usual, in economic aid.” 

There is need of an extensive housing program 
(Germany’s shortage is estimated at 5 million dwell- 
ing units), a credit system for the expellees eager to 
resume their lost business and professional lives, a 
radical redistribution of population, encouragement of 
producers’ cooperatives and land reform. (Emigration 
on a large scale hardly seems indicated. With half of 
her men between 20 and 45 years of age lost, emigra- 
tion of able-bodied men would turn Germany into an 
asylum for children and the disabled, still more de- 
pendent on foreign help.) The financial means to 
carry out such projects are lacking inside Germany. 

The American Congress will very soon have at hand 
the report of a technical committee headed by H. 
Christian Sonne, sent to Germany to study the prob- 
lem of the expellees and to suggest methods of Amer- 
ican help. It will be a document of enormous im- 
portance. 
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Rome and 
the Holy Year 


James J. Markham 








Tue CLOSING of the Holy Door on Christmas Eve 
marked the end of the Church’s twenty-fifth—and 
greatest—Jubilee, the year which Pope Pius XII 
assured us (in his 1949 Christmas message) would be 
“decisive for the longed-for religious renewal of the 
modern world.” 
It will not be a noisy festival [he said] nor a pre- 
text for pious distractions, nor yet a conceited dis- 
play of Catholic strength in the same sense under- 
stood by the world, which makes success consist 
in the momentary plaudits of vast masses. The 
Holy Year must do its work more seriously and 
deeply in the minds of men; it must encourage 
met promote more widely the practise of virtue 
in public and in private; it must be and appear 
more intimate and sincerely Christian. It must 
needs conform to the secret dotan of God; it must 
needs characterize itself as the year 





How many people went to Rome for the Holy Year? 
Where did they come from? What did their pil- 
grimages means to them—and to the Eternal City? 
James J. Markham, seminarian at the North American 
College in Rome, who served in the Army Air Force 
for three years in World War II, answers these and 
some other questions in his roundup of Rome and 
the Holy Year. 


Are there any really accurate figures on the number 
of people in Rome for the Holy Year? We must dis- 
tinguish. There are accurate figures of the number 
who came to Rome from outside Italy. How many of 
these were actually pilgrims —i.e. Catholics who in- 
tended to fulfill the requisite conditions in order to 
gain the Jubilee indulgence—is not known with cer- 
tainty. In a broad sense, however, practically everyone 
here this year was a pilgrim, that is, he joined in with 
the spirit of prayer of the Jubilee and at least visited 
St. Peter’s—a “must” even for an atheist. But let’s look 
at the statistics. 

First of all, the Central Committee reported the 
over-all figure of “more than two million pilgrims” 
from all countries, including a “maximum of 25,000 

Americans” for the first ten months 





of the great return, the year of the 

great pardon, in the measure at least 

that our present age even very re- 

cently has been an epoch of apos- 

tasy and guilt. 
No human being can know of himself, 
obviously, whether the Holy Year was 
in fact the occasion for the great in- 
fusion of grace in men’s souls which 
the Holy Father prayed for; that must 
be left to God’s Providence. However, 
we can, with our customary measur- 
ing-sticks, evaluate somewhat those 
external manifestations of grace which, 
although they certainly appeared in every parish 
church the world over, have been especially evident 
in the hub of Christendom. 

The Rome of today is a huge, sprawling city. The 
pre-war population of less than a million has doubled 
itself in ten years, so that new housing is spreading 
rapidly out into the Campagna. The downtown streets 
are always crowded with people and thousands of 
motorcycles and autos, for Rome is a natural attrac- 
tion the year round, having more historical signifi- 
cance for the tourist than any other city on earth. Even 
so, the unusually large number of foreigners here 
this year was evident. St. Peter’s Piazza, for instance, 
sometimes seemed as American to us as Fifth Avenue 
and Forty-Second Street, and one was sure to see 
Americans on the fashionable Via Veneto, buying 
Life or Newsweek and discussing sports results on any 
day of the week. While it is only a poet’s fancy that 
“sooner or later everyone comes ‘round by Rome,” 
certainly every section of the world had its representa- 
tive in the Eternal City at one time or other during the 
Holy Year of 1950. 








of 1950. (All statistics in this article 
cover the dates Jan. 1-Nov. 1, 1950. 
A word will be said later about No- 
vember-December. ) 

The Committee dealt only with or- 
ganized pilgrimages or with “isolated” 
pilgrims who registered with its offices 
in St. Peter’s Piazza. Its reports were 
obtained from world-wide diocesan 
committees, from tabulations of the 
number of travelers requesting a 40- 
per-cent reduction in rail fare for the 
round trip between Rome and the 
Swiss, French or Austrian border, from travel agencies 
running special tours, from desk-lists of the Holy Year 
hospices in Rome and from the numbers (inaccurate 
in part, as I shall point out) of those seeking audiences 
with the Holy Father. 

It is interesting to compare some figures of 1950 with 
those of the 1925 Holy Year—both arrived at by this 
same process. In July, 1925, for instance, 50 pilgrim- 
ages made their way to Rome—about 8,000 pilgrims 
in all. Twenty-five years later, during the same month, 
over 600 pilgrimages, numbering 80,000 pilgrims in 
all, made the rounds of the four basilicas. In August 
and September of 1950 the number of pilgrimages in- 
creased tenfold over the respective months of 1925, 
and the number of pilgrims was four times as large. 
The proportions—from four to ten times as many pil- 
grims and pilgrimages—are similar for the other 
months. 

As for the standing of official, organized pilgrimages 
from the different countries (rated in proportion to 
their respective Catholic populations), the Central 
Committee listed them as follows: Italy, France, Ire- 
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land, Germany, Belgium, Austria, Spain, Switzerland, 
U.S.A. and Great Britain. People from the Iron Cur- 
tain countries, from Scandinavia and the rest of the 
world, came in small groups. 

While working over the figures supplied by the 
Central Committee I began to realize that its estimates, 
far from being optimistic, were in fact too low, par- 
ticularly with regard to visitors from the United States. 
This was brought out clearly when I compared the 
“maximum of 25,000” Americans with the number of 
those who had personally applied at the North Amer- 
ican College for audiences. There were over 50,000— 
with every reason to believe the number would be 
60,000 by the year’s end. Moreover, Americans also 
arrange for audiences through different channels — 
through the Paulist Fathers at Santa Susanna, for ex- 
ample. The only sure source of information, then, 
seemed to be the police department and the Ministry 
of Tourism. Here are their figures, taken from hotel 
registers (but not including those who may have 
stayed with relatives, in religious houses, etc. ): 





FOREIGNERS 
IN GENERAL AMERICANS 
Days Days 
Number of spent Numberof spent 
Persons inRome _ Persons in Rome 
January 17,739 69,946 8,635 14,523 
February 21,249 93,221 5,419 21,351 
March 86,882 139,855 8,824 31,531 
April 82,048 335,769 11,696 42,636 
May 86,713 372,293 138,249 46,790 
June 102,535 419,193 16,933 55,886 
July 63,239 280,236 19,023 96,921 
August 86,387 362,394 22201 73,961 
September 153,954 610,411 26302 78,588 
October 85,880 415,915 10,452 44,246 
Torats 736,626 3,099,233 187,784 506,433 


From these statistics it is clear that a large number of 
the “more than two million” were from Italy. Since 
the police records do not include the native citizens, 
we must accept the Central Committee’s count. 

November and December showed a seasonal drop 
in the number of foreign visitors. Americans in par- 
ticular are not accustomed to visit Europe during 
these months. The Central Committee estimated, how- 
ever, that a quarter of a million pilgrims (chiefly from 
Europe) would have come to Rome by Christmas Eve. 
Certainly there will have been a “full house” in the 
Piazza for the closing ceremonies. 

From the standpoint of mere numbers, then, the 
Holy Year was doubtless a success. In fact, it greatly 
exceeded the serious estimates of the Committee and 
those in charge of Holy Year plans for Rome. People 
who had thought of the pilgrims in terms of five or 
even ten million—as some journalists did—were more 
enthusiastic, perhaps, than candid. 

Did the pilgrims bring much prosperity to Rome? 
Well, as the above table indicates, Americans alone 
passed 506,433 collective days in the Eternal City. 
Allowing a minimum of $10 per day per person for 
total expenses (hotels, souvenirs, taxis, etc.)—a rea- 
sonable allowance—they must have spent a minimum 
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of $5 million. The other non-Italians were in Rome 
2,592,800 days, and although they probably did not 
have as much to spend as the Americans, still their 
outlay was considerable. The more than a million 
Italians spent less, in all probability, but they consid- 
erably increased the total sum by weight of numbers. 

Who received most of the money? The hotel owners, 
for the most part. The large, first-class hotels did not 
have the land-office rush they expected, however, be- 
cause most pilgrims could not afford their rates. In- 
stead, they made arrangements with the many pensioni 
and smaller inns. The larger restaurants (which are 
expensive, even by American standards) were well 
filled most of the time; but even they suffered some- 
what when the hotel owners agreed to charge their 
guests for meals, whether taken or not. Few people 
could afford to pay twice, so they avoided the restau- 
rants to a great extent. 

Of all Rome’s merchants, the religious-goods stores 
—particularly those centered in Piazza Minerva, near 
the old Roman College—were most benefited. Depart- 
ment stores and gift shops undoubtedly enjoyed an 
increase in trade, but it must be remembered that 
many things Americans buy (clothes, leather goods, 
jewelry, objets dart) are not all necessarily inexpen- 
sive in the average tourist trade store. 

What went on in Rome this year? After the basilicas, 
which the pilgrims had to visit (St. Peter’s, St. John 
Lateran’s, St. Paul’s, St. Mary Major’s), the papal 
audiences were the chief center of attraction. Enor- 
mous crowds came to them. Even the Holy Father 
mentioned the fact that St. Peter’s, though the largest 
church in the world, was entirely too small for the 
crowds who wished to enter it. Twice a week for most 
of the year the Pope received 30,000 to 40,000 people 
in the basilica, in addition to morning schedules of 
private and semi-private audiences. During the sum- 
mer months, at his residence at Castel Gandolfo, he 
received thousands of pilgrims every day. Sometimes 
the courtyard was filled twice a night, and it holds 
5,000 (cf. AM. 10/8/50). 

St. Peter’s Square was filled on Easter Sunday for 
the Urbi et Orbi blessing, on the feast of Corpus 
Christi when the Holy Father carried the Blessed Sac- 
rament through the piazza, for the canonization of 
St. Maria Goretti in June, and for the celebrated defi- 
nition of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin on All 
Saint’s Day. (The Square and the Via della Con- 
ciliazione, which leads to the Tiber, hold about 135,- 
000 people. ) 

Over a score of times, in addition to all this, the 
Holy Father appeared at St. Peter’s for canonizations, 
beatifications and other ceremonies, each time ap- 
pearing as vigorous and energetic as a man thirty 
years younger. It’s a perpetual miracle, say those 
nearest to him, how he managed to go on as he did, 
leaving his assistants worn out while he himself 
worked constantly to do as much as he could for his 
children. No one who has seen him in action could 
fail to be astounded at this capacity for work. The 
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press reports on his appearances have perhaps made 
them seem rather routine; but priests who studied in 
Rome not so long ago can remember at least one 
period when for as many as five years there was not 
a single ceremonial appearance of the Pontiff at St. 
Peter's. 

Rome was host this year to a number of conven- 
tions—of philosophers, doctors of medicine, theology 
and so forth. There were ten international congresses 
here in September alone. 

Many of us who were fortunate enough to stay the 
entire year in Rome attended almost all of the papal 
ceremonies and many of the audiences. We saw the 
millions of visitors, heard most of the world’s lan- 
guages spoken on the street corners and in the 
churches. We saw oddities—like the pilgrim who rode 
a white horse here from Bavaria; and paradoxes—like 
the Italian praying solemnly before the Confession of 
St. Peter’s with a copy of [Unita (the Communist 
daily) in his back pocket. We saw millionaires, movie 
stars, statesmen aplenty, but we noticed sacrifices too, 
the penny-pinching, starved, bewildered kind the pe- 
nurious of Europe seem to make. An American senti- 


Southern Catholics 
and applied democracy 





John LaFarge 





Rerurninc TO THE HOTEL after learning at 
the Columbia, S. C., airport that our home-bound flight 
was canceled owing to bad weather, I reached the 
inevitable conclusion: “Why keep on grumbling? Why 
not walk about and see something of a handsome city 
you have never visited before?” A three-day meeting 
of the Catholic Committee of the South had finished 
that morning, January 24, and I oddly reflected that 
the only previous time I had visited South Carolina 
was a Sunday spent at Spartanburg between planes, 
and that I had then said Mass at a Church where, I 
believe, South Carolina’s present Governor had once 
been a worshiper. 

The magnificent chamber of the South Carolina 
House of Representatives was an attractive refuge 
from the cold winter drizzle. It was deserted, but 
still brilliantly lighted. At five in the afternoon no 
echo remained in the chamber of the resounding ad- 
dress that newly elected Governor James F. Byrnes 
had delivered that morning. He had taken special 
pains to assure subscribers to his proposed $75-mil- 
lion issue of school-construction bonds that “innocent 
colored children” would never be robbed of the bene- 
fit of segregated schools by any selfish politicians or 
“misguided agitators.” “The overwhelming majority 
of the colored people of this State,” announced the 





mentalist would call them the little people, with 
hearts of gold. They’re not really like that, I suppose, 
but we had occasion to think that way when we 
noticed, for instance, the tears of joy of countless 
wrinkled old ladies who were seeing the Holy Father 
for the first time, or when we discovered that hun- 
dreds of little Lombard, Tuscan, Piedmontese villages 
had come to Rome en masse for the first and, in most 
cases, the only time in their lives. 

But the one thing that stood out most of all during 
the year here in Rome—as it must also have been most 
noticeable in every Catholic community the world 
over—was the very evident faith and hope of the pil- 
grims, rich and poor alike. It just doesn’t seem con- 
sonant with our idea of God’s love for us that He 
could forbear to pour great graces into the hearts 
of the many people who have shown this year their 
real efforts, despite all their difficulties, to love Him 
more. 

“Grant to all men Thy grace,” prayed the Holy 
Father during the year, “in preparation and in pledge 
of the unending happiness of heaven.” Let us hope 
his prayer was abundantly answered. 


Four B’s—Governor James F. Byrnes, Ralph Bunche, 
Bernard Baruch, and the Southern Bishops—were all 
much in the public eye on January 24. As a member 
of the “public eye,” Father LaFarge reports a few 
thoughts that their deeds and utterances inspired in 
him, and thereby pays tribute to the Catholic Com- 
mittee of the South. 


Governor, with singular insight, “do not want to force 
their children into the white schools.” Like the Negro 
preachers, the Negro teachers would not stand for it. 

How much of this wordage the Governor really 
meant I could not figure out. Perhaps he was trying 
to placate the troublesome KKK over in Horry County. 
Portraits of the late F.D.R. and of South Carolina’s 
living elder statesman, Bernard Baruch, looked down 
benignly at me but conveyed no answer. At that very 
instant, incidentally, Mr. Baruch was in New York 
City, contemplating a newly unveiled portrait of his 
father, the late Dr. Simon Baruch. If the two por- 
traits had spoken, they might have recalled, out of 
their vast experience, instances where politicians, for 
reasons of their own, kept a bold front for the status 
quo in the face of changes that the politicians them- 
selves knew to be inevitable. 

In fact, the Governor seemed to betray some inner 
uneasiness when he took pains to assure the audience 
that our “school buildings will not be wasted.” For 
another speaker, Dr. Ralph Bunche, to whom the gen- 
eral public pays considerably more attention than to 
Mr. Byrnes, had already been speaking all over the 
South against the dual school system as a grievous 
waste of money, manpower and educational resources. 
The same Dr. Bunche, that very evening of January 
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24, at a dinner held in his honor in New York City, 
found a curious contradiction in the situation of the 
Negro GI in Korea. Though the Negro soldier is fight- 
ing Communists out there, and giving his life for the 
rest of us, non-Negro Commies in this country, “enjoy 
political and economic privileges which he has never 
enjoyed.” 

It is remarkable, in view of Mr. Byrnes’ confident 
assurances, that not a voice seems to have been raised 
against Dr. Bunche’s thesis through all his Southern 
tour. In fact, editorials in the Southern press uni- 
formly praised him. This being the case, I was not 
quite so surprised to find the State, Columbia’s daily, 
doing as good and as friendly a job of reporting on 
the meeting of the Catholic Committee of the South 
as I have ever seen given by a secular daily to a 
Catholic convention. 

The reason for this friendly reception, I believe, 
lies in the inner logic and the thoroughly constructive 
character of the CCS itself. In each of its moves it 
revealed its steadfast aim: to seek the highest good of 
the South, as a region, and of the Catholic Church in 
that region, by means of a courageous unfolding of 
the Church’s full apostolic mission and her undiluted 
social principles. 

The Convention’s one-day working period was 
taken up by six workshops, each with a special theme, 
which held morning and afternoon sessions: the Lay 
Apostolate, Education, Industrial Relations, Rural 
Life, Race Relations, Youth. Since I was drafted for 
panel service on the race-relations group, I can report 
on the other workshops only by hearsay. Yet it was 
easy to sense the spirit that pervaded them all. 

The CCS could be described as a mobilization of 
the spiritual forces of the Catholic Church in the 
South: her bishops, nine of whom were present and 
now constitute the reorganized Committee’s Board 
of Governors; the clergy, nuns and laity. The bishops 
took an active and enthusiastic part in the proceed- 
ings. Attendance of both priests and haity was far in 
excess of any numbers that had even been dreamed 
of, and everybody, clergy and laity, white and colored, 
young and old, worked and prayed together with in- 
fectious enthusiasm. The State’s reporter, W. Thomas 
McMahan, a Baptist minister, observed no segrega- 
tion, “except in one reliably reported case when an 
usher asked some Negro women attending the open- 
ing Mass to sit in a rear pew.” 

“For many years,” said Bishop Gerow of Natchez 
in his sermon at the opening of the CCS last year in 
Lexington, Ky., 

the South was considered the stony corner in the 

Lord’s Vineyard as far as the Catholic Church 

was concerned. In days gone by the Church in 

the South has been beset with handicaps, not the 
least of which was the spirit of ignorance of her 
doctrine and of her history, suspicion of her 
motives, and even hatred of her very name. 
With the steady improvement of her condition, a new 
perspective has opened up: the vision of the Church 
passing from a largely defensive position into one 
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that spells out the full, positive implications of the 
Church’s teachings. 

Certainly in the field of industrial or economic 
justice no attempts were made to side-step the 
Church’s full social message. The industrial-relations 
workshop made plain that the Southern wage-earner’s 
life under the old “paternalistic” system, an inherit- 
ance of slave days, sharply contrasted with the “God- 
given right under the Constitution of the United 
States”—again to quote the State’s CCS reporter—“to 
associate freely with his fellow human beings, to act 
on his own initiative and thereby achieve a feeling 
of participation and of belonging.” 

But would the convention be ready to stand up 
and be counted on the 
touchy question of race re- 
lations, meeting so close to 
Columbia’s imposing State 
House dome? Well, it did, 
all through the sessions. In 
his sermon delivered at the 
solemn Pontifical Mass with 
which the convention 
opened, the Most Rever- 
end William T. Mulloy, 
Bishop of Covington, Ky., said flatly: 

In the solution of the racial problems of the South 

there must be a frank and sincere return to the 

teachings of the Gospel as applied to social and 
economic life by the papal encyclicals. ... 
Race is of vital concern to the nation, insisted Bishop 
Mulloy, 

for in the present world crisis, as a nation, we 
have assumed the task of making the promise of 
a democracy meaningful to the rest of the world. 
We are trying to convince the long-oppressed 
peoples of the world that our democratic way of 
life offers the most in personal freedom and op- 
portunity....The condition of our Southern re- 
gion, with its unapplied democracy, stands out 
boldly as an obstacle to other nations who are 
making sincere inquiry into the practicability of 
our American way of life. 

The need of reforms from within of the politi- 
cal conduct of States in the matter of racial tol- 
erance is making itself felt more and more as a 
prerequisite for world peace. 

At its conclusion, the convention adopted a resolution, 
endorsed by its governing board of bishops, which 
assailed the practice of racial segregation as a “per- 
nicious error [which] inflicts many inequalities and 
injustices with their consequent effects of humilia- 
tion and discouragement, particularly upon the Ne- 
groes....” After quoting at length from the encyclical 
letter of Pope Pius XII on The Unity of Human Society, 
and from His Holiness’ Jetter to the American Bishops, 
Sertum Laetitiae, the resolution stated that the CCS 
aims at “the ultimate integration of all the members 
of our Church, in accordance with the ideals set 
forth by our Holy Father, in the religious, economic 
and cultural life of the nation.” In a stirring address, 
the retiring episcopal chairman, Archbishop Rummel 
of New Orleans, advocated a strong social-action pro- 
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gram on diocesan levels, and demanded action, not 
just “beautiful gestures.” 

Would such forthrightness jeopardize the Church’s 
hard-won beginnings of recognition in the Southern 
community? Workshop speakers believed the danger 
of such a possible set-back was slight in comparison 
with the inestimable gains the Church would make 
through a wholehearted demonstration of her inner 
and Christlike reality, gains not among the Negroes 
only, but also among the whites. A participant told 
how an old Baptist farmer had remarked to him, 
after hearing that the Catholic Church, from its 
nature, recognized no racial distinctions: “I reckon 
that those Catholics must be the real Church of 
Christ, seeing that they don’t know any differences 
of races or persons.” 

During its workshop session, the Race Relations 
Department of the CCS recommended a couple of 
practical measures that would accelerate that ultimate 
integration of the Church’s program for which the 
Bishops had declared. It urged that the diocesan 
governing boards of Catholic societies, such as the 
Holy Name, Legion of Mary, Sodality of the Blessed 
Virgin, etc., should no longer be run on separate 
racial lines, but be made up of members of both 
races. The same idea would apply to public demon- 
strations—processions, rallies, etc.—on a diocesan level. 
As another immediate measure it recommended the 
formation of representative groups of Catholics of 
both races in parishes or, where feasible, in deaneries, 





to develop practical programs of study and public 
education for interracial justice in the manner already 
adopted with such success by the various Catholic 
Interracial Councils in other regions. 

Only those who have lived and worked in a 
Southern, or a near-Southern community, will realize 
the subtle and constant pressure exerted against any- 
one who undertakes to deviate from the accepted 
social pattern. Your trouble begins as soon as you do 
anything to establish, in Bishop Mulloy’s words, a 
“total pattern which will meet the needs of man’s 
moral and social nature,” as it functions today in the 
modern, highly industrialized world. The pin-pricks 
of social disapproval, of quiet scorn, or of troubled 
suspicion by people who are far better and holier 
than you can ever hope to be, are for many a soul 
harder to bear than open insults or violent opposition. 

Even when a great number of instances of kindness 
and real charity have accumulated, there is always 
the further question of certainty. What may a minor- 
ity member hope to expect—at the filling-station, the 
store counter, the rectory or the church door—from 
persons strange to him? Rev. Clarence Howard, As- 
sistant Provincial in the South of the Fathers of the 
Divine Word — himself a Negro priest — illustrated 
through a little anecdote the importance of removing 
such uncertainty by a thoroughly Catholic course of 
action. A colored friend of his, motoring with a non- 
Catholic companion through North Carolina, hesi- 
tated to enter a “white” church for Mass, for fear of 
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being rejected. The whole perspective was changed 
when the white usher came out, invited him in, and 
conducted him to a front seat in the Church. 

By resolutely setting their sights for integral Catholi- 
cism, the Southern bishops and their associates have 
gone far toward steeling their flocks against the in- 
evitable pin-pricks, and removing from white and 
black alike a haunting and demoralizing uncertainty. 
The strength and vitality of the CCS program lies, I 
think, in its positive, creative character, which lifts 
every one of the manifold issues that face the Church 
in our nation out of the miserable, vicious circle of 
resentment and recrimination. And this creative char- 
acter is derived from a sense that all groups, all races, 
all classes of the Southland share a common interest. 

Certainly, the bishops and their associates will meet 
with some criticism. The work would have no value 
if it didn’t. It will require prayer and moral courage 
to bear with the critics; and humility, to steer the 
course that is both bold and prudent. But I feel that 
the Committee’s new episcopal chairman, Archbishop 
Gerald P. O’Hara of Savannah-Atlanta, will discover 
that the Committee’s developments have already won 
the approval of the generation that will certainly suc- 
ceed the Byrneses and Ellenders and Talmadges: the 
men and women who are future builders and masters 
of the South. In that solid consciousness the CCS 
should rest secure. 


New hope 
for hearts 





Thomas E. Saxe Jr. 





Diseases OF THE HEART and circulation in 
one year (1948) killed over 637,000 people, account- 
ing for 44 per cent of all deaths in the United States. 
About 10 million people in this country, including an 
estimated half-million elementary and_ high-school 
children, have heart and circulatory disease. Respon- 
sibility for fighting heart disease falls, as we shall see, 
not only on scientists, doctors, nurses and health offi- 
cers, but on every one of us. 

Perhaps the most encouraging development of re- 
cent years, and the best guarantee of continued prog- 
ress, is the rapid growth of public support for the fight 
against heart disease. The belief, formerly widespread, 
that nothing could be done about heart disease, has 
given way to the conviction that something can and 
must be done about it. Public apathy has been re- 
placed by interest in and financial support for the 
Program of the American Heart Association and its 
affiliates, and by rapid progress in research, educa- 
tion and community service. 
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Here are some of the advances in scientific knowl- 
edge made possible by increased funds for heart 
research. 

Rheumatic fever accounts for 90 per cent of all 
heart ailments in children. While its immediate cause 
is not known, it frequently follows streptococcal in- 
fections, particularly in the throat. Recent research 
strongly suggests that early treatment of such infec- 
tions with penicillin may check rheumatic fever. Pre- 
liminary investigation of two new hormone drugs— 
ACTH and cortisone—indicates that these may bring 
far-reaching changes in the treatment of rheumatic 
fever. 

Again, heart surgery has made great strides. New 
surgical techniques can alleviate heart abnormalities, 
such as those that produce the so-called “blue babies,” 
as well as acquired heart disease, such as follows upon 
rheumatic fever. 

Anit-coagulant drugs, which retard blood-clotting, 
are being used against coronary thrombosis (“heart 
attack”), which is caused by a blood clot in the artery 
that supplies energy to the heart. Other drugs are 
used in coronary-artery disease to dilate blood vessels 
that have become contracted. 

The discovery in the blood stream of giant mole- 
cules of a fatty substance known as cholesterol, which 
is believed connected with hardening of the arteries 
(arteriosclerosis), may open the way to a new and 
more effective attack on this disease. 

Side by side with the march of research has gone 
the campaign of public education carried on by groups 
like the Connecticut Heart Association, an affiliate of 
the American Heart Association. These associations 
aim 1) to keep professional groups and the general 
public up to date on the results of heart research, and 
2) as far as possible, to make all necessary services 
and facilities available to heart patients. In the past 
ten years the number of AHA’s affiliates has grown 
from 18 to 58, representing 40 States and the District 
of Columbia. Many Catholic institutions are engaged 
in heart research or in the operation of diagnostic 
clinics like that recently opened at the Milwaukee 
County Emergency Hospital by the Marquette Uni- 
versity School of Medicine. 

Seventy-five per cent of the money raised by the 
AHA’s 1951 Heart Fund drive will be retained by the 
local affiliates to carry out their own programs. 
Twenty-five per cent goes to the national office of 
AHA; not less than half of this latter sum will be 
allotted to research. The research fund is augmented 
by contributions from the affiliates. Of $1 million 
spent in research last year, $600,000 came from the 
affiliates, and $400,000 was contributed by the national 
office. 

Urging public support of the 1951 drive for funds, 
His Eminence, Francis Cardinal Spellman, Arch- 
bishop of New York, said: 

...Wwe gladly cooperate with the American Heart 


Association in its efforts to support and extend 
research into the causes and cure of this dread 
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scourge. We should remember that the heart we 

may help to save may be our own, or the heart 

of a loved one, or the heart of our neighbor—and 
in the war against disease every human being is 
our neighbor! 

Apart from the motive of charity, the Cardinal stressed 

that of patriotism —the duty of helping to build a 

strong and healthy nation. 

The over-all objective of AHA’s public education 
activities is to see to it that the results of medical 
research are applied as widely as possible to the pres- 
ervation and improvement of the public health. 

The first beneficiaries are practising physicians, 
whose burden of office and hospital work allows them 
little time to keep up with the latest advances in 
medical science. 

The general public needs education in the necessity 
of seeking medical advice in cases of suspected heart 
trouble. Many people are terrified at the thought of 
heart disease and by a natural, though unfortunate 
weakness, put off the visit to a doctor that would 
settle the matter. Often enough, the medical exam- 
ination will establish the fact that there is no heart 
disease present at all. 

If there should be heart trouble, it does not neces- 
sarily mean a speedy demise, or even years of useless 
inactivity. Upon this point, too, there is need of a 
widespread campaign of public education. 

But the educational campaign will be of little use 
in the fight against heart disease unless medical care 
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and facilities are available to as many people as pos- 
sible. And this is one of the major reasons for the 
fund-raising drive of the American Heart Association. 
Research is expensive; years of work may go into the 
first production of a life-saving drug. The training of 
heart specialists and the maintaining of clinics are 
likewise expensive. 

The average life expectancy of Americans has been 
raised from 35 years in colonial days to 70 in our own 
times because large sums of money went into medical 
research and the fighting of disease. Many of the 
communicable diseases which formerly took such a 
tremendous toll of lives—the dread scourges of small- 
pox, diphtheria and typhoid fever—have been practi- 
cally conquered. Powerful agents against infections, 
like the sulfa drugs and penicillin, have been devel- 
oped. All this progress was accomplished through the 
expenditure of intelligence and money. If the fight is to 
continue, and if one of the great killers in the field of 
disease is to be checked, Americans must support with 
their money those who are in the front line—the labo- 
ratories, the hospitals, the clinics. “New Hope for 
Hearts” is the slogan for the 1951 American Heart 
Association drive. We cannot afford to disappoint that 
hope. It is up to every one of us to give what he can. 





Thomas E. Saxe Jr., Stamford (Conn.) businessman 
and philanthropist, is president of the White Tower 
Management Corporation. Mr. Saxe is Chairman of 
the Connecticut Heart Association 1951 Heart Fund. 
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ALBANY 2, NEW YORK 
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45 FRANKLIN STREET 
BOSTON 10, MASS. 


CURRENT AND STANDARD CATHOLIC BOOKS 





Chicago. 


The 


Thomas More Association 
Publishers of BOOKS ON TRIAL 


Complete Book Service 
for Individuals and Libraries 


210 WEST MADISON ST. 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. 





Cincinnati ae eee 


Frederick i, 
Company, Yne. 


436 MAIN STREET 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
Telephone: MAin 2678 
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Cleveland 





CATHOLIC BOOK STORE 
‘at Cathedral Square 


906 Superior Ave. 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Superior 1-8170 


Columbus 





Cathedral Bookshop 


and 
Catholic Information Center 


205 EAST BROAD STREET 
OPPOSITE CATHEDRAL SQUARE 


COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 


Des Moines. __ 


uUrra ‘ 
Murray 


CATHOLIC BOOK SHOP 


525 6th Avenue 
Des Moines 9, lowa 


cn, ee ee er ees 


ap & McDEVITT COMPANY 
Catholic Books 


RELIGIOUS ARTICLES 


1230 WASHINGTON BOULEVARD 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


Holyoke 


Catholic Lending Library 
& BOOK STORE 





94 Suffolk Street 
Holyoke, Mass. 


Indianapolis__ 


WILLIAM F. KRIEG & SONS 


CATHOLIC SUPPLY HOUSE 


111 W. MARYLAND STREET 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Riley 9605 





Los Angeles 


C.F Horan & Co. 


Downtown: 120 West 2nd St. 
MUtval 8249 


Vermont: 5165 So. Vermont Ave. 
THornwall 7334 





LOS ANGELES CALIFORNIA 


1951 








Louisville York. 
ROGERS CHURCH cov, , 


COMPANY e Gui 
129 S$. 4th St. 3rd & Ad ha 
Lovisville 2, Ky. Menghie 1, td 117 EA 


Phone: Wa.-4269 Phone: ti NEW 


Manchester. 


THE BOOK BAZAN 
Gh J. Broderich | 





(BET. 50+ 

THAT BOOK YOU WANT IS HERP NEW | 
412 Chestnut St. 

Manchester, N. H. Tel. TELEPHO 


Milwaukee 





aTHOL 


Che Church lao 


779 North Water St. 
CITY HALL SQUARE 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. 








ie. Gimbeis 


Winneapolis 





! 65 BAI 

CATHOLIC GIFT SH0 NEW Yt 
37 SO. 8TH sTREET —-Bvks of = 

St. Patrick 


MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 


Yew Rochelle 


y. (Long Islan 
v ALSH Ci 
Blessed Sacram ong Island’: 





Religious 
Bookshop “i 
77 CENTRE AVENUE 164-01 
NEW ROCHELLE, NEW YO? JAMA! 
Newark , fee — 





.L. KI 


1B. Ruily* | KU 


57 HALSEY STREET Phil 
NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY | Telepho 


New York ——~Th 
125th Anniv PETER F 


ersary P bli 
_ Publishers—Bo 
P. J. KENEDY & SON 








: 131 N. 
Publishers and Booksellers | ° 
Philad 
12 BARCLAY STREET NEW SPR 








Bi Buyine 


P ngyou for the fast- 
ientge for 


ES (IOUS ART 








coh. 

G ; 

he Guild Book Shop 
ni + (117 EAST 57TH STREET 

Phone: NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 





| ENGEL and SHARKEY 


LA 

F j 334 PARK AVENUE 
iC (BET. 50th AND 51st STREETS) 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


TELEPHONE: PLAZA 8-0552 





—ATHOLIC BOOKSHOP 
4 OF NEW YORK 





a 138 WEST 32nd STREET 
RE NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
Gimbeis LO 5-5798 


is. 





Edward OQ’Toole Co. Inc. 
65 BARCLAY STREET 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


Books of All Catholic Publishers 
Pious Articles 


NN. St. Patrick and Easter Cards 


Y. (Long Island) 
WALSH CHURCH GOODS 
AMong Island’s largest and finest 


Religious Articles store 


SHO! 


eT 





p JAmaica 3-3219 
UE 164-01 89th AVENUE 
{ YOR! JAMAICA 3, N. Y. 


—_ Bladetphia___ Eg 7 
1y* L. KILNER & CO. 


1214 Arch St. 





T Phila. 7, Pa. 
ERSEY Telephone Ri. 6-4824 





> We PETER REILLY COMPANY 


_ Publishers—Bookseller 
i — s—Importers 
SON, 
131 N. Thirteenth Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
NeW SPRUCE 4-5017 






ers 
















Pittsburgh 





FRANK H. KIRNER 


309 MARKET ST. 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
Telephone Co. 1-2326 


Portland 


THE KING’S BOOKHOUSE 


Catholic Books By Mail 
Free descriptive catalog 
Phone: Lincoln 2479 


1015 S. E. 84TH AVENUE 
PORTLAND 16, OREGON 





Ridgewood, N. J. 


Beebe Studio 


ROBB AND CATHERINE 


Thinking of Books? 
The Beebes Have Them 





BOX 172 RIDGEWOOD, N. J. 


RI. 6-0015 


St. Louis 


B. HERDER BOOK CO. 


1007 OLIVE STREET 
15 AND 17 SOUTH BROADWAY 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 








THE QUEEN’S WORK 
She Sodality Of Our Lady 


3115 SOUTH GRAND BOULEVARD 
ST. LOUIS 18, MISSOURI 


Ce | Se 


THE E. M. LOHMANN CO. 


413-417 SIBLEY STREET 
ST. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 


MUELLER-YOUNG, INC. 


(The Catholic Supply House) 


145 EAST 5th STREET 
ST. PAUL 1, MINN. 
GArfield 4243 


San Francisco. 


The O’Connor Co., Inc. 
Church Goods—Religious Articles 
All Catholic Publications 


371-373 SUTTER STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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South Bend 
AQUINAS LIBRARY 
& BOOKSHOP, INC. 


108-112 E. LASALLE 
SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 





Springheid;s ii 
TEMPLEGATE 
Publishers ¢ Booksellers 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


Toledo Sst a 
JOHN A. REGER 
Catholic Supply House 





615 CHERRY ST. 
TOLEDO 4, OHIO 





Troy ae 


WM. B. O’CONNOR 


Church Ornaments °¢ Vestments 
Chalices * Statues * Candelabra 
Prayer Books and Religious Articles 


71 FOURTH STREET TROY, N. Y. 


Tucson_—_- Bes BOT Ec 


Ave Maria Catholic Store 


BOOKS, CHURCH GOODS AND 
RELIGIOUS ARTICLES 


Discount to the Clergy and Religious 


28 W. Broadway Tucson, Arizona 


Washington, DD. ¢C.___—_—. 


W.I. GALLERY &Co. 


Washington, D. C. 


718 Eleventh Street, N.W. 


CATHOLIC BOOKS 
SINCE 1891 





Westminster, Md. 


The NEWMAN BOOKSHOP 


WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 


Washington Branch: 
3428 NINTH STREET, N.E. 
WASHINGTON Jj7, D. C. 
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Some hurdles 
for the stabilizers 





Benjamin L, Masse 





Kirry YEARS FROM NOW, economic historians 
may turn intellectual handsprings trying to explain 
this phenomenon: why, on January 26, 1951, was the 
U. S. Government forced into a wage-price freeze to 
strengthen public confidence in the dollar—the strong- 
est currency in the postwar world? 

Their job might be easier if the men of our time 
had unanimously concurred in the necessity for all- 
out controls. They did not, of course. Many citizens 
agreed with Marriner Eccles of the Federal Reserve 
Board that a tough fiscal policy, combined with em- 
phasis on expanding production, could do the job 
effectively enough. They agreed for a number of 
reasons, but mainly for these three: 

1. At the present time, defense is taking only eight 
per cent of a gross national product that is pushing 
the $300-billion mark. Even after the mobilization is 
rolling, which will not be for another six months 
at least, it will not take more than eighteen per cent 
of the national product. Is so small a defense effort 
reason enough to force the economy into a straitjacket? 

2. There are at the moment'no shortages of basic 
foods, and no signs of future shortages. We do lack 
a sufficiency of some key industrial commodities, like 
copper and tin, steel and aluminum, and this means 
selective cutbacks in civilian production. There will 
not be enough automobiles, refrigerators and radios to 
satisfy demand, but there will be almost as many as 
we ever had in an ordinarily good year before. Com- 
ing at such a time, when the need is not clearly mani- 
fest, controls will only hamper production, discourage 
expansion and spawn black markets. 

3. Prices at retail have not risen dangerously. The 
average family’s food basket, according to the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, went up exactly $32 on an 
annual basis between October and January. True, 
wholesale prices have outfooted retail prices since the 
shooting started in Korea, and spot commodity prices 
have outdistanced wholesale prices. Should these ad- 
vances ultimately be reflected at retail, the impact on 
consumers would be terrific. But strong fiscal meas- 
ures—tighter credit curbs, heavier taxes, stronger em- 
phasis on savings—might reverse the rise at the whole- 
sale and commodity levels. Historically, what happens 
in the spot and wholesale markets has not always been 
faithfully reflected at retail. Why all the panic? Save 
the heavy artillery for a real crisis, which, if fiscal 
weapons are skillfully used, may never come. 

To future historians, these considerations may seem 
just as important as they do to many people today. If 
the scholars ever succeed in explaining to a genera- 
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tion yet unborn why all-out controls were needed for 
an eighteen-per-cent defense program, they will likely 
find the answer as much in the political as in the 
economic sphere. 

Apparently, the die was cast for controls when Price 
Administrator Michael DiSalle, who has made a splen- 
did impression on Washington, convinced his bosses 
that most of the people wanted controls. Reflecting 
pressure from back home, Congressmen had been ask- 
ing impatiently for several weeks what the Adminis- 
tration intended to do about rising prices, especially 
meat prices. A politician himself, Mr. DiSalle was 
quick to read the signs of the times. If he has read 
them aright, one of the big arguments urged against 
controls, the danger of black markets, loses most of 
its force. People are disposed to play the game. 

Furthermore, if consumers, despite what the statis- 
tics say, are angry over price increases, and are buying 
now to beat further increases, then controls can help 
a great deal. They will tend to stop the scare buying 
which has been shooting prices higher and higher. 

It should be noted, finally, that the mobilization 
officials seem every bit as conscious of the need for 
an expanding production as is the control-by-fiscal- 
policy school, and they intend to keep controls flexible 
enough to permit expansion. They also appreciate that 
controls won’t work unless supplemented by a fiscal 
policy that strikes at the roots of inflation. 

At any rate, the argument is over for the time being. 
The nation has embarked on controls, and all of us 
have a duty to make them succeed. We can play our 
part more effectively if we review some of the hurdles 
which Mr. DiSalle and his wage-stabilization col- 
league, Cyrus Ching, must now surmount. 

There is the troublesome business of imports. Wool 
prices, for instance, happen to be way out of line. The 
authorities can freeze prices on the domestic clip. 
They can even roll them back, though in that case the 
roars of outraged Western Congressmen might rival 
the noise of the recent atomic explosions in Nevada. 
The stabilizers cannot, however, touch the price of 
Australian wool, and more than half the wool we use 
comes from Down Under. To hold the price line on 
domestic wool, the Government has little choice ex- 
cept to act as sole buyer and seller of foreign wool. 
It must pay the Australian price and sell at the Ameri- 
can ceiling, absorbing in the process whatever loss is 
involved. That means a subsidy, and farmers like sub- 
sidies the way businessmen like an excess profits tax. 

Then there is meat, which is extremely difficult to 
control. Independently of the sweet disposition of 
stockmen to do as they please, a delicate question 
of price balance arises. According to the Defense Pro- 
duction Act, farm prices cannot be frozen below 
parity. Corn, which is the main livestock feed, is cur- 
rently selling below parity. When it reaches that magic 
figure, as Chester Bowles, OPA administrator during 
World War II, pointed out last week, the price of 
hogs, now approximately at parity, must be permitted 
to advance about $2 a hundredweight. If this increase 
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is choked off, the proper ratio between corn and hog 
prices will be upset and farmers will quit sending 
corn to market on four legs. They can make more 
money by selling their precious commodity in its 
natural state. If hogs go up $2 a hundredweight, how- 
ever, the housewife will have to pay about ten per 
cent more for pork at retail. And the housewife is 
paying too much as it is. Again, subsidies seem the 
only answer. 

Then there is the complicated question of quality 
controls—complicated to enforce, that is. Freeze the 
ceiling on an $8.95 dress and what happens? The 
housewife pays exactly $8.95 for the dress, but she 
soon notices that the $8.95 dress is not the old $8.95 
dress she knew so well. It has deteriorated in quality. 

A variant of this problem is the gradual disappear- 
ance of low-priced goods from store counters. Suppose 
a manufacturer has been making two lines of white 
shirts, one selling at retail for $5.95, the other for 
$2.95. After ceilings have been duly imposed, he does 
a little arithmetic. He quickly discovers that his unit 
profit margin on the $5.95 shirt is bigger than the 
margin on the cheaper shirt. So the cheaper shirt goes 
out of production. The price line is held, but the cus- 
tomer’s cost of living jumps. 

Wage stabilization, which is Mr. Ching’s responsi- 
bility, presents some gorgeous problems of its own, 
worse even than those the War Labor Board had to 
deal with nearly ten years ago. 

In addition to inequities created at any given time 
by a wage freeze, which must be corrected, there exists 
the new difficulty of escalator clauses. By contract, 
more than two million workers are now entitled to an 
automatic annual wage increase based on the histori- 
cal rate of growth in productivity. Furthermore, these 
same workers receive an automatic increase of a cent 
an hour every time the consumer price index of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics rises 1.4 points. Are these 
escalator clauses any more compatible with an effec- 
tive stabilization program than are parity prices for 
farm products? If they are not, and the Government 
should suspend them for the duration, what will hap- 
pen to labor-management relations—now happily sta- 
bilized—in the affected industries? Take it away, Mr. 
Ching. 

In adjusting inequities, Messrs. Ching and DiSalle 
must work very closely together. By freezing prices at 
the highest levels prevailing between December 19 
and January 25, the Economic Stabilization Agency 
rewarded vice and punished virtue. The businessmen 
who patriotically held the price line after Korea got 
the short end of the stick; the chiselers came out with 
comfortable, sky-high ceilings. If Mr. DiSalle really 
makes every chiseler prove the need of a price hike to 
compensate for any wage adjustment conceded by 
Mr. Ching’s board, much of the injustice frozen into 
the economy by the general price order can be thawed 
out. So far as possible, the chiselers must be made to 
absorb every increase in their wage bill. 


What to do about the forty-hour week is a head- 








ache, but not a too severe one. All businesses engaged 
in interstate commerce are obliged by the Fair Labor 
Standards Act to pay time and one-half for all hours 
worked weekly beyond forty. Though few now ques- 
tion the desirability of that provision during normal 
times, many regard it as an obstacle to all-out produc- 
tion for defense. Why penalize an employer for ex- 
panding production at a time like this? 

It has been argued, on the other hand, and per- 
suasively, that time and one-half adds relatively little 
to costs and cannot honestly be regarded as a deter- 
rent to longer work schedules. Then there is the 
important consideration that premium pay attracts 
workers to essential industries, and thus avoids the 
necessity of a labor draft. 

As a practical matter, this really isn’t much of a 
problem for the Wage Stabilization Board. The forty- 
hour week survived World War II and it will not be 
suspended now. It is politically untouchable. 

That leaves the major hurdle of compliance and 
enforcement. 

With only a skeleton staff at the present time, the 
Price Administrator must depend on other Govern- 
ment agencies, including the FBI, to lend a helping 
hand. Even so, he has no alternative except to place 
his main reliance on the willingness of consumers to 
cooperate. To a much greater extent than in World 
War II, the functioning of millions of individual con- 
sciences, especially the consciences of housewives, will 
determine the fate of the stabilization program. 

In a democracy, that is as it ought to be. During 
the last war Canadian women did a splendid job of 
policing price ceilings. There is no reason why Ameri- 
can women cannot also rise to the challenge. Women’s 
organizations are a dime a dozen in this country, and 
many of them are breathlessly active. If Mr. DiSalle 
can win their cooperation, he has his toughest problem 
solved. It would be heartening to see our Catholic 
women’s organizations—many of which have in the 
past approved solemn resolutions in favor of social 
justice—pitch in and do a job for their Communist- 
menaced country. The cause is worth the best that is 
in them. Women devoid of social consciousness, who 
are not moved by such lofty motives, might profitably 
recall that by working to make the stabilization pro- 
gram succeed they are protecting the well-being of 
their families. They are also staving off the need for 
rationing, with all its annoying red tape. 

The women can be sure of this: Mr. DiSalle does 
not intend to let them down. He has let it be known in 
Washington that the Price Stabilization Agency stands 
ready to throw the book at violators—buyers as well 
as sellers—caught in the act, and the book in this case 
means a year in jail and a $10,000 fine. 

Such are some of the hurdles which Messrs. Wilson, 
Johnston, DiSalle and Ching must clear. They have a 
chance to succeed, but only if you and I, if all of us, 
do our share. And only if, of course, once the dust has 
settled, they keep their pledge to roll back some of 
the more outrageous prices people are paying today. 
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Lenten books 
make citizen-saints 


Harold C. Gardiner 








How TO INTRODUCE the Lenten reading list 
again this year? That was the problem—not a very big 
one, I will admit—with which I was having a mental 
tussle last week when. lo and behold, what do you 
think happened? I am far from being a mystic, but it 
is quite literal to say that Saint John Chrysostom came 
to my aid. He did it through the pages of my breviary. 

On his feast day, January 27, his office contains a 
passage from his own commentary on St. Matthew’s 
Gospel. Speaking on Our Lord’s words, “you are the 
salt of the earth,” St. John brings his argument down 
to the following practical application: 

He who is tractable and modest, merciful and 

just, does not simply lock these virtues up within 

himself. He makes of them clear fountains that 
well forth for the good of others. And so, he who 

is pure of heart and peaceable, and who suffers 

persecution for the truth, none the less orders his 

life for the common good. 
And that gave a lead on Lenten reading? Yes, it did. 
Let’s see how. 

The first and paramount purpose of spiritual read- 
ing, of books with a religious theme, is, of course the 
personal spiritual development of the reader. The 
directly God-established means for that spiritual de- 
velopment are the sacra- 
ments and prayer. These 
are the ordinary channels 
through which His grace 
comes to us. They are the 
wide and full-welling chan- 
nels, at which all can and 
indeed must drink. But 
there are myriad little riv- 
ulets, too, and those who 
truly desire to water well = 
the fallow fields of their 
souls do not overlook them. 
And what are they? The 
sacramentals, for example, 
private devotions—and spir- 
itual reading. Those who attune their ears to catch 
the delicate rippling of God’s grace in the rivulets will 
be all the more alert to hear the thundering floods of 
that grace in the wide channels. 

Spiritual reading, then, attunes the soul, sensitizes 
its receptivity, makes the practice of virtue more at- 
tractive. Its first result, therefore, is growth in personal 
holiness. ; 

But that is far from all. A necessary secondary effect 
—if indeed it be secondary—is the gain to the com- 
munity, to society. This is true (and this is where 
St. John Chrysostom comes in) because goodness is 
of its nature outgoing. No saint, no good person, has 
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ever been good for himself alone. This, in turn, is 
true because of the fact (among others) that one of 
the marks of the Church is holiness. The more holiness 
there is in the Church, therefore, the more divinely 
efficient is that Church to draw all men to herself and 
to Christ in her. 

On a lower level there is another inevitable result. 
If goodness is outgoing, if it cannot be locked up 
within the good man, then the community, even in a 
purely civic sense, is a better community because of 
the good man. The good man is then, by the very fact 
of his virtue, a good citizen and, the better man he is, 
the better citizen. 

Spiritual reading, is, accordingly, not a thing that 
begins and ends merely (though that is supremely im- 
portant) within the soul of the reader. It has social 
consequences which today, of all times, take on added 
significance. 

If the world—and the United States above all—ever 
needed good citizens, it is now. We are girding for a 
supreme effort. The need for sacrifice faces us square- 
ly. Thousands of families have already made the sacri- 
fice of husbands and sons dead in frozen Korea. The 
citizenry that is needed is an informed, determined 
and convinced citizenry, but it is above all a citizenry 
that is virtuous. The world today especially needs men 
of deeply grounded civic virtue. 

If all this be true, the reader who consecrates his 
time this Lent to spiritual and religious books need 
not fear that he is divorcing himself from the vital 
issues of our turbulent world. His reading, which 
deepens his spiritual life and thereby vitalizes his in- 
fluence on the goodness and soundness of the nation 
and the world, may be—can be, in God’s Providence- 
a contribution of incalculable worth toward peace and 
justice on earth. 

Spiritual reading is no waste of time, either for one’s 
self or for one’s influence on the course of world 
events, because virtue is not a hidden treasure but 2 
leaping and surging fountain. 

So much for a few thoughts to introduce this year's 
Lenten list. It has been compiled and annotated by 
the Rev. Ralph Gorman, C.P., editor of the Sign. The 
twenty-five books that follow have it in them to deepen 
personal holiness. That personal holiness will unfail- 


ingly work as a leaven of Christ-likeness in the family, | 


in the community, in the country and the world. 
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THe Great MANTLE: THE LIFE OF 
GIusEPPE MELCHIORE SarTO, Pore Prius X 
By Kathleen Burton 


This is the story of the cobbler’s son who 
became a great Pope. It gives an intimate 
and personal portrait of Pius X, showing 
his love for music, for little children, for 
the poor; and demonstrates that in all his 
relationships he remained a man of God 
and a man of the people. 
Longmans, Green $3 


THe VoyaGE To LourDEs 
By Dr. Alexis Carrel, with a preface by 
Charles A. Lindbergh 


A great scientist’s personal record of the 
most profound spiritual experience of his 
life, covering the deeply moving story of 
a young girl whose life was saved through 
faith alone. By the author of Man, the 
Unknown. 

Harper $1 


THE COMMON MAN 
By G. K. Chesterton 


None of the essays in this book has ap- 
peared before in any collection of Ches- 
terton’s essays; very few have appeared 
at all in America. All are serious essays, 
but in Chesterton’s own way of being 
serious, which is so much more entertain- 
ing than most people’s efforts to amuse. 
Sheed & Ward $3 


Frrtinc Gop INTO THE PICTURE 
By Mary Lewis Coakley 


All women, married or single, can change 
what seems dull, routine existence into a 
life of peace and satisfaction by “falling 
in love with Christ.” This practical guide 
to a spiritual romance charts the course 
through the “stuff of everyday lives”’— 
whether the lives deal with husbands and 
children or particular business worries 
and responsibilities. 
Bruce $2.50 


St. FRANCIS OF ASSISI 
By Omer Englebert 


Recent literary discoveries make this biog- 
raphy of the “Little Poor Man” the most 
valuable and authentic of this century. 
Here is the story of the poet and teacher 
of whom it has been said that “after Jesus 
he was the only perfect Christian.” Illus- 
trated with seventeen reproductions of 
famous early Italian paintings. 
Longmans, Green $4 


THe LirrLe Wortp or Don CAMILLO 
By Giovanni Guareschi 


This happy story tells of many amusing 
incidents between Don Camillo, priest in 
a small parish in Iiuly, and his rival, 
Mayor Peppone, leader of the local left- 
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ists. It deals with faith in God and His 
patience, both with Don Camillo who is 
far from angelic, and Mayor Peppone 
who scoffs at the Church. 

Pelligrini & Cudahy $2.75 


In Our IMAGE 


By Houston Harte and Guy Rowe, fore- 
word by Bishop FitzSimon of Amarillo 


In the new Roman Catholic edition of 
this book, the text of these twenty-six Old 
Testament stories is taken from the Douay 
version of the Holy Bible. The thirty-two 
heroic full-page portraits by Guy Rowe 
illustrate the stories in vivid, startlingly 
realistic form. 


Oxford $10; $25 





MaDAME DE CHANTAL: THE LIFE OF 
SAINT JEANNE FRANCES DE CHANTAL 
By H. J. Heagney 


In Madame de Chantal, Father Heagney 
has written his best book to date. So in- 
terestingly and so colorfully does he por- 
tray the rich life of Jeanne Frances de 
Chantal that one does not realize until the 
end how carefully he has been delineating 
the character of this strikingly human 
woman. 


Kenedy $3.50 


Sant JosEPH Datty MIssAL 
By Rev. Hugo H. Hoover, 8.0. Cist., Ph.D 


Complete for every day, and easy to use, 
this new Daily Missal will enable every 
Catholic to “pray the Mass” with the 
priest with pleasure and understanding. 
The rich, modern beauty of the format, 
the large type and simplified arrangement 
establish it as the ideal Missal. 
Catholic Book Pub. Co. $3.75 to $15 
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THE Hoty Biste 
Translated by Msgr. Ronald Knox 


All three volumes of this, the newest 
translation of the whole Bible, already the 
favorite of so many readers, are here is- 
sued bound in black cloth, stamped in 
gold, with jackets which show key figures 
of the Old and New Testament, and 
which match the handsome box. 
Sheed & Ward Gift Ed. $15 


No PostTPpONEMENT: U. S. Mora LEApD- 
ERSHIP AND THE PROBLEM OF RACIAL 
MINORITIES 


By John La Farge, S.J. 


Father La Farge’s remarkable achieve- 
ments in national and international race 
relations eminently qualify him to discuss 
the problem of our true moral leadership. 
The author’s incisive, thoughtful analy- 
sis of America’s part in building a more 
humane world will be of deep interest to 
every intelligent, progressive mind. 
Longmans, Green $3 


CERTAINLY I’m A CATHOLIC 
By Thomas McDermott 


Catholicism has the answers to all the 
problems Americans face today, says this 
educated layman who finds in his religion 
“the only acceptable way of life for a rea- 
sonable man.” The Catholic Digest called 
it “a layman’s ‘credo’ expressed in straight- 
forward, forceful language.” 
Bruce $2.50 


SAINT Maria GorETTI: MARTYR OF 
Purity 
By C. E. Maguire 


The author has brought this twentieth- 
century saint closer to the hearts of Amer- 
icans with this well-written biography. It 
will deeply inspire and profoundly edify. 
The supreme heroism of this eleven-year- 
old girl is narrated with simplicity and 
without sentimentality. 


Catholic Book Pub. Co. $1.25 


MIRACLE AT CARVILLE 
By Betty Martin and Evelyn Wells 


This novel relates the deeply moving story 
of Betty and Harry Martin, who both 
found themselves victims of leprosy. Bol- 
stered by their faith, they found love in 
the midst of their mental anguish and the 
eventual answer to their prayers: health 
restored through the miracle of modern 
medical science. 


Doubleday $3 


THE MEANING OF FATIMA 
By C. C. Martindale, S.J. 


Those familiar with the writings of Fa- 
ther Martindale will welcome this full 
critical treatment of the apparitions of 
Our Lady in 1917. 

Kenedy $2.50 
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RoMAN COLLAR 
By Edward Roberts Moore 


Monsignor Moore is pastor of historic St. 
Peter’s Church in downtown New York. 
In Roman Collar he tells of his experi- 
ences, not only as a parish priest but as a 
moving spirit in the Catholic Charities of 
the Archdiocese, the Catholic Youth Or- 
ganization, the Boy Scouts and many 
other civic projects. 
Macmillan $3 


Wuere I Founp Curistr 
Ed. by John A. O’Brien 


By the editor of The Road to Damascus, 
this book presents the intimate, personal 
stories of their conversion to the Catholic 
Church by fourteen well-known people, 
including Thomas Merton, Avery Dulles 
and Raissa Maritain. Each story is pre- 
ceded by a biographical sketch of the 
author, and the book is rounded out by 
an Introduction and a Conclusion by Fa- 
ther O’Brien. 
Doubleday $2.50 


Lirr Up Your HEART 
By Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen 


Lift Up Your Heart is a guide to solving 
the problems of men and women torn by 
the tensions and complexities of life. Mon- 
signor Sheen offers a mine of suggestions 











The Risen Dead 
By Thomas H. Moore, S.J. $2.50 


“The Resurrection was God's way of 
saying that all Christ asked for was 
the Last Supper, and all that He died 
for on the Cross was His. Christ, then, 
was the first-born of the risen dead.” 
So Father Moore begins his inspiring 
spiritual reflections on the lives and 
careers of the early Christians—Peter 
and Paul, Martha and Mary, Tabitha 
and John, and others of the New Tes- 
tament, who bravely heralded the 
great good sense of walking in- the 
path of Our Lord and His Most Gra- 
cious Mother. 


Recollection 
By Antonin Sertillanges, O.P. $2.95 


Magnificent Lenten (or year-round) 
readings, each short and pointed, on 
man’s life and destiny, death and 
heaven, daily purpose and eternal 
achievement. 


The Seed and the Glory 
By Mary Ellen Evans $3.00 


A biographical account of the heroic 
career of an early Dominican mis- 
sioner, Father Samuel Charles Mazzu- 
chelli, who established parishes and 
schools from Green Bay south almost 
to St. Louis, in.the face of such odds 
as Indians, blizzards, and frontier in- 
difference. 
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as to how we may better direct our lives, 
thoughts and loves to achieve the high- 
est degree of a sense of purpose in life 
and felicity. 

McGraw-Hill $3 


ANGELIC SHEPHERD: THE LIFE OF POPE 
Pius XII 
By the Most Reverend Jan Olav Smit 


The boyhood of Eugenio Pacelli, Pope 
Pius XII, his seminary days, coronation, 
teachings, relief work, social reforms and 
favorite relaxations are revealingly de- 
scribed by a life-long friend. Adapted 
into English by Rev. James H. Vander- 
veldt, O.F.M., of the Catholic University 
in Washington. There are sixteen pages of 
photographs, with a page in color carry- 
ing the Apostolic Blessing. 
Dodd, Mead $4.50 


PATTERN Divine, oR Our Lorp’s 
HippvEN LIFE 
By Monsignor Patrick J. Temple, S.T.D. 


This work presents in a popular way a 
running commentary on the early chap- 
ters of St. Matthew and St. Luke. These 
meager gospel records are elucidated from 
history, archeology, theology and ascet- 
icism. The chapters are supplied with 
bibliographies, and the Foreword is by 
the late Reverend Jacques M. Vosté, O.P. 
Herder $5 








The Family of God 
By Hugh McCarron, S.J. $2.75 


The Church is a Family, the Family of 
God Himself, within which the mem- 
bers willingly accept and follow a 
form of life which is active, inspiring, 
unified, and blessed. Families have a 
Father and a Mother, laws and cus- 
toms, ideals and devotions—and so has 
the Family of the Church. Father Mc- 
Carron introduces converts and re- 
introduces those who have _ longer 
membership in this Family to its ways 
and its growth, its spirit and its per- 
fection, in a most refreshing and 
spiritually profitable manner. 


Baroque Moment 
By Francis Sweeney, S.J. $2.50 


A collection of poems, born of a warm 
knowledge and understanding of God 
and man—a book hailed by Thomas 
Merton as ‘“‘wise, eloquent and tender.” 


The Art of 


Courageous Living 
By John A. O’Brien $2.50 


An inspiring blueprint, from which to 
build a daily life of courage: based on 
true-to-life stories of the great and 
small of the world, and directed to 
those who face worry or confusion in 
tasks which may range from national 
diplomacy to simple household chores 


NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK 
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VESSEL OF CLay 
By Leo Trese 


An hour-by-hour account of one day in 
the life of a parish priest, from 6:30 a.m. 
when his alarm wakes him up until 
11:30 p.m. when he winds it up again. 
What makes the book unique is that Fa- 
ther Trese is not writing about some fic- 
tional priest, but about a day in his own 
life. 
Sheed & Ward $2 


THE VATICAN AND Its ROLE IN 

Wor.tp AFFAIRS 

By Charles Pichon, translated from the 
French by Jean Misrahi, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Romance Languages, Fordham 
University 


Here is the complete story of the Vatican 
in its relation to world affairs. Covering 
2,000 years, from Saint Peter to Pope 
Pius XII, M. Pichon explains the rela- 
tions of the Vatican with external forces, 
both temporal and spiritual, and the 
church’s position on social questions. 
Dutton $4.50 


Jesus Curist: His Lire, His TEACHING, 
AND His Work 

By Rev. Ferdinand Prat, S.J., translated 
by Rev. John J. Heenan, S.J. 


In a vivid narrative, beautifully and ac- 
curately translated, this masterful com- 
mentary on the Gospels by one of the 
world’s greatest exegetes sheds new light 
on the words and works of Jesus Christ. 
It has been called “the best life of Christ 
in existence” by Pere Lagrange, O.P., 
noted biblical authority. 
Bruce 2 vols. $12 


THE Mary Boox 
Assembled by F. J. Sheed 


Thirty-seven authors, each writing about 
an aspect of Our Lady on which he is at 
his best. Her life, her effect on history, 
the great dogmas about her (including, 
of course, the newly defined Assumption), 
the main devotions to her—all are covered, 
making this an exceptionally complete 
and satisfactory book. 
Sheed & Ward $4 


THE MEsSAGE OF THERESE OF LISIEUX 


By Pere M. M. Philipon, O.P., translated 
by Eva J. Ross 


The life and spiritual doctrine of St. 
Thérése of Lisieux, written by an eminent 
French theologian and hagiographer. Aft- 
er studying the process of canonization 
and the archives of the Carmel of Lisieux, 
the author has tried to determine the his- 
torical truth and theological interpretation 
of the words, deeds and writings of the 
Little Flower. 


Newman $2 
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. CATHOLIC BOOKS 
W Jor a HOLIER LENT 


Here is one of the most inspiring books ever written about Christ. It has been hailed 
by the eminent Scripture scholar, Pere Lagrange, as the best life of Christ in existence. 
America calls it “a testimony to unobtrusive scholarship” and Father John S. Kennedy 
reviewed it as “an extraordinary feat . . . a masterpiece.” 


JESUS CHRIST 


HIS LIFE, HIS TEACHING, AND HIS WORK 
Ferdinand Prat, S.J. 
Translated by John J. Heenan, S.J. 








Two volumes, boxed, 1152 pages, $12.00 





OUR WAY TO THE FATHER 


Leo M. Krenz, S.J. 


Meditations for each day of the year suited to the needs of this modern world. Primarily they are written for 
religious, but they are “of incalculable value to priests both for their own meditation and for sermon material.” — 


Catholic Transcript. 


Four volumes, boxed, 2040 pages, $15.00 





SPIRITUAL CONFERENCES FOR 
RELIGIOUS BASED ON THE 
FRANCISCAN IDEAL 
Theodosius Foley, O.F.M.Cap. 


A well-known retreat master presents, in the Franciscan spirit, 
all the important virtues of religious life, applied to practical, 
daily life. $5.00 





SAINT MARIA GORETTI 


Marie Cecilia Buehrle 


Young people and those who guide them learn virtue from 
this story of the modern Martyr for Purity. “. . . deserves 
wide reading for its capable presentation of a difficult sub- 
ject.”’ — America. $2.50 





SELECTED WRITINGS OF 
ST. TERESA OF AVILA 
Compiled by William J. Doheny, C.S.C. 


oo carefully balanced presentation of (St. Teresa’s) teach- 
ings on the theology of the spiritual life.’ — The Priest. $5.00 





HIS PASSION FOREVER 
Daniel A. Lord, S.J. 


This moving, unusual description of the Pas- 
sion shows it as the great drama it is and the 
role each person plays in it even now by 
the life he leads . . . whether he is responsible 
for the comfort or added pain he offers the 
Crucified. $2.00 








THEY LIVED THE FAITH 
Thomas P. Neill 


Challenging lives of thirteen laymen who gave time and 
energy to the Church’s revival in the 19th century — O’Connell, 
Jaricot, Ozanam, Brownson, etc. $4.00 





DEAR SEMINARIAN 
Catherine de Hueck Doherty 


Advice by request is given humbly in these letters to future 
priests which tell what lay people most need in their priests 
today. “. . . provocative reading for priests and people 
alike.” —Los Angeles Tidings. $1.75 





Religious-Vocation Books 





RECRUITING FOR CHRIST 
Godfrey Poage, C.P. 
A guidebook for counseling on religious vocations, 


covering “clearly and competently . . . every prac- 
tical aspect of the subject.” — The Priest. $3.00 





WHAT MUST I DO? 
Sister Mary Paul Reilly, O.S.B. 
An up-to-date, honest book about convent life that 


every girl should read before deciding on any voca- 
tion. Dramatic, realistic, popular presentation. $2.00 








At your bookstore or direct from 


THE BRUCE 
102 Bruce Building 


PUBLISHING 


COMPANY 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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THE SPIRIT 
OF LOVE 


BASED ON THE TEACHINGS OF 


St. Francois de Sales 


by C. F. KELLEY 


with a foreword by JACQUES MARITAIN 


si R. KELLEY has constructed a 
splendid study of the spirit 
of Salesian love. It is a remarkably 
fruitful book. It is not for the 
thoughtful and prayerful reading of 
priests and religious only, but for all 
who desire to deepen their spiritual 
lives. A truly distinguished book 
peculiarly apt for reading this Lent, 
when a confused and confusing 
world needs as never before the 
simple love of God as St. Francis 
lived and preached it.” 
—Haroip C. GARDINER 
$3.50 
A CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB SELECTION 


at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 16, N.Y. 
oo oe oe | 
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PRAY THE MASS 


To help us learn the language 
of God contained in the Missal, 
Father Lawrence presents the 
liturgy of the Mass for each 
Sunday, Holyday, Feast Day. 

(344 pp. 

Cloth — $3.50 e 
At Your Bookstore 


FIDES 


166 W. WASHINGTON, CHICAGO 


Paper — $2.50 











Christ, Naomi and Judas 





THE DAUGHTER OF JAIRUS 





By Paul Fox. Little, Brown. 213p. $2.75. 


How would Christ appear in the eyes of 
the twelve-year-old girl He had raised 
from the dead? To that question Mr. Fox 
addresses himself in this imaginative re- 
construction of the life of Jairus’ daughter. 
Let me say at once and forthrightly that 
the reconstruction is an exquisite bit of 
writing, that it is very touchingly rever- 
ent, moving but utterly unsentimental, 
and even profound in its insights into the 
dynamic attractiveness that flowed from 
the Person of Christ. 

Mr. Fox pictures Naomi as a strong- 
willed, lonely little girl, not understood 
by her rather prickly family, though loved 
dearly by her miserly father. Her death 
results from a scorpion’s sting suffered 
during a half-hearted attempt to escape 
from the restraints of home. After Our 
Lord has raised her from the dead, her 
father visits the Master and offers to pay 
Him for His services. A worldly, cynical 
young man witnesses Christ’s simple waiv- 
ing of any recompense, and determines to 
follow this strange Rabbi for a while to 
see if perchance He may be (a thing 
quite improbable, he sneers to himself) a 
totally disinterested man. His name is 
Judas, and from then on his path and 
Naomi’s strangely and fatefully cross. 

Naomi meets Christ several times be- 
fore He goes up to Jerusalem for the 
crowning act in the drama of His life. His 
manly gentleness, His absolute selfless- 
ness, His majestic humility, and all else 
that she sees in Him but cannot explain 
to herself, have made Him the center and 
soul of her young life, and when she 
hears that He has been condemned to 
crucifixion, she leaves home and family 
(gladly risking the ostracism it will 
bring her) to go to the City in a brave, 
adolescently prodigal attempt to save 
Him. 

On the way she meets Judas again, 
fleeing from his betrayal, and shortly after 
she encounters some disciples of Christ, 
banded together to find the traitor and re- 
venge their Lord. On the verge of betray- 
ing Judas’ hiding-place, Naomi forbears 
because she sees, through her heart-break 
and urge to avenge, that Christ asks of 
her precisely that forbearance. There the 
story leaves her, making her way to Jeru- 
salem, where “not much mercy was to be 
met with . .. for her, as for Jesus.” Her 
stubborn, generous heart has found peace. 

It is a pity to have to point out inade- 
quacies in such a sincere and lovely story. 
Judas is convincingly drawn, but the 
question of his betrayal of Christ is am- 
biguously handled—Judas is guilty of a 
tactical blunder or perhaps of being false 
to an intellectual ideal rather than of be- 
traying the Son of Man. Again, the bold 
sallying forth of the disciples to find and 


punish Judas is quite at variance with the 
Gospel accounts of the timidity of Christ’s 
followers until they were endowed with 
an apostolic boldness at Pentecost. Final- 
ly, though Christ might have inspired 
Naomi not to reveal Judas’ hide-out, He 
would hardly have inspired her to tell a 
direct lie. 

An appreciative reader will be con- 
scious of these shortcomings and will find 
that, though they may cause a feeling of 
impatience that the story was not more 
carefully aligned with the Gospels and 
Christian tradition, they do not materially 
vitiate a minor classic of religious fiction. 

Harowp C. GARDINER 


Fine life, editorial slips 





SAINT FRANCIS OF ASSISI 





By Omer Englebert. Translated and edited 
by Edward Hutton. Longmans, Green. 
316p. $4. 


There is no saint about whom more has 
been written than Saint Francis of Assisi; 
yet the extraordinary divergence of view 
and the remarkable dissimilarity of opin- 
ion found among authors who have at- 
tempted to assay and to interpret his 
deeds and his thoughts are without paral- 
lel in all hagiography. It must be perfectly 
and patently plain to all that Saint Francis 
could not have been everything that his 
biographers have said he was, 

By no stretch of the imagination or 
juggling of reason can this man who has 
been characterized as a vir catholicus et 
totus apostolicus be hailed at the same 
time a sort of pre-Reformation Protestant; 
yet this has been done. Renan, even 
though perhaps cynically, referred to 
Saint Francis as the only perfect Chris- 
tian after Jesus; yet others have consid- 
ered the saint as a mad fanatic or a pious 
pantheist. So many factors have contrib- 
uted to produce these various and variant 
portraits of Saint Francis that it would 
require a volume to enumerate and ex- 
plain them, if indeed they could be ex- 
plained. In this regard one important fact 
is that, with possibly the exception of 
Saint Francis’ own writings, the critical 
worth of the individual sources for his 
life has not yet been determined and, for 
that matter, probably never will be. Even 
the writings of Brother Leo, Celano and 
Bonaventure have their own peculiar and 
particular “slant.” 

Against such a background extending 
over seven hundred years, it is no small 
feat to write a completely unbiased and 
totally objective life of Saint Francis. 
Many are of the opinion, and indeed not 
without good reason, that this feat had 
already been twice accomplished some 
years ago, once by Johannes Jorgensen in 
1908 and later by Father Cuthbert, the 
Capuchin, in 1912. If this be true, then | 
one must admit that Abbé Omer Engle- | 
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bert has accomplished the same feat, 
since the similarity between the present 
work and the other two mentioned is un- 
mistakable. There is, of course, the addi- 
tion of new material, based on sources 
which were unknown or unavailable 
either to Jorgensen or Father Cuthbert, 
but it may be noted that the discoveries 
that have been made in the last few dec- 
ades are not such that would change the 
popular Catholic conception of Saint 
Francis or offer any more definite solu- 
tions to the problems of scholars. 

The hand and the pen of the translator 
and editor of the present work, Edward 
Hutton, can be followed throughout the 
book, but the touch of the hand and the 
stroke of the pen are not always as sensi- 
tive as they might be. One has in mind 
particularly the Introduction by Mr. Hut- 
ton in which he sets the tone for the 
book, a tone, however, that is sometimes 
a bit off-key. To say, for example, as Mr. 
Hutton does when referring to the Gen- 
eral Chapter of 1221, that “From this 
Chapter on, everything that was done to 
the Order was done either against the will 
of St. Francis or without his knowledge” 
is to follow very closely the thought of 
Sabatier, who wrongly contended that 
Rome snatched Franciscanism from the 
hands of Saint Francis for its own and not 
too noble ends. Saint Francis himself had 
something to remark on this particular 
point. In his Testament he says: “. . . no 
one showed me what I should do, but the 
Most High Himself revealed to me that I 
should live according to the form of the 
Holy Gospel. And I caused it to be writ- 
ten in few and simple words, and the 
Lord Pope confirmed it for me.” 


With reference to Sabatier, whom Mr. 
Hutton praises so highly for the “remark- 
able psychology” which supports his Life 
of Saint Francis and for his contribution 
to Franciscan studies, it would be only 
fair to note that Sabatier made many 
errors. In fact, it was an attempt by oth- 
ers to correct these errors that led to a 
revival of Franciscan studies and research. 
Mr. Hutton’s reference to the Testament 
of Saint Francis as a “document .. . full 
of... despair” and his statement that the 
Bull Quo Elongati in 1230 “... brought 
the Franciscan adventure, as launched 
and understood by Saint Francis, to an 
abrupt end,” would certainly not be ac- 
ceptable to all students of Saint Francis 
and Franciscanism. 


The present work is a worthwhile con- 
tribution to Franciscana and will be read 
with profit by all who are interested in 
Saint Francis and his Order. One must, 
however, modify some of Mr. Hutton’s 
statements. The average reader may not 
be able to do this adequately. 


DaMIAN BLAHER, O.F.M. 


—_— 





(Rev. Damian Blaher, O.F.M., J.C.D., did 
graduate studies in Canon Law at Catho- 
lic University and is Assistant Chancellor 
of the Military Ordinariate.) 








FATHER JOHN SULLIVAN, S.J. 


By Fergal McGrath, S.J. Longmans, 
Green. 307p. $2.25. 








SUCH LOVE IS SELDOM: A Biogra- 
phy of Mother Mary Walsh, O.P. 





By Anne Cawley Boardman. 
228p. $3. 


To find these two books side by side on 
one’s desk is to get a glimpse of the in- 
scrutable ways of God’s grace. Father 
Sullivan was the son of Sir Edward Sul- 
livan, Lord Chancellor of Ireland at the 
end of the nineteenth century and a lead- 


Harper. 


ing light of the Irish Bar. Mary Walsh 
was born of parents who were driven 
from Ireland to England by poverty 
around 1850. In each, God found an in- 
strument fitted to His hand. 

Father McGrath admits in his Intro- 
duction that Fr. Sullivan’s humility and 
passion for obscurity have practically 
hamstrung his biographer. He left no spir- 
itual diaries, and his extant letters are 
mostly brief and impersonal. He was a 
convert, a man of literary talent with a 
great knowledge of the Latin and Greek 
classics. Little of this scholarly back- 
ground appears in his life, which was 
that of a teacher, a confessor, a retreat- 


THE LOVE OF GOD 


and the 


CROSS OF JESUS 


Volume ITI 


by REGINALD GARRIGOU-LAGRANGE, O.P. 


Translated by 


Sister Jeanne Marie, Maryknoll 


$6.00 


_ second and completing volume considers the purification of the 
senses and of the spirit in the soul’s progress toward perfection. The 
comprehensive study is intended for such souls themselves and for their 


confessors or spiritual directors. 


The trials that must be faced by all who are earnestly seeking per- 
fection are sometimes disconcerting and disheartening. At that point 
the spiritual director must step in with enlightened guidance and 


encouragement. 


This volume is divided into three parts: |. 


Crosses of the Senses; 


Il. Crosses of the Soul; Ill. The Life of Union through Jesus and Mary. 
An Appendix contains spiritual reflections on “The Way of the Cross 
according to St. Thomas” and “The Mysteries of the Rosary.” 


Especially in religious communities the superiors and novice masters are 
in need of this sound theological study for an understanding of the 
spiritual problems that beset some of their subjects. It is based chiefly 
on the teaching of St. Thomas, St. Teresa, and St. John of the Cross. 


Previously published: 


Volume |. $4.00 


at your bookstore or from 


B. HERDER BOOK CO. 


15 & 17 SOUTH BROADWAY 
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This is Father X, author of 


EVERYBODY 
CALLS ME FATHER 


For good reasons, he wishes to remain 
anonymous. But if you read this ac- 
count of his first five years in the 
priesthood, you will discover quite a 
lot about him—that he has the sort 
of lovely lightness of heart that often 
goes with goodness, but seldom gets 
into a book. He writes of the pastor 
who endured him as assistant, the 
parishioners he got to know well, the 
children who taught him how not to 
teach religion, all with a sort of gentle 
absurdity that we found quite charm- 
ing. $2.25 


ST. PAUL’S GOSPEL 
by Msgr. Ronald Knox 
Msgr. Knox is always at his best on 
St. Paul, a saint he clearly loves. Here 
he is considering especially the idea of 
Our Lord the Epistles give us, apart 

from the Gospels. $1.75 


FOR GOODNESS’ SAKE 


by William Lawson, S.J. 
The author once asked a class of stu- 
dents if they had noticed how attrac- 
tive goodness is. They said “No.” 
Amused, but a little alarmed, he wrote 
this book to show why the answer 
ought to have been “yes.” $2.25 


The Knox 
HOLY WEEK BOOK 


In this, the translation is by Msgr. 
Knox throughout, prayers and cere- 
monies as well as scripture passages, 
Better order now—if we run short, 
we shall not be able to reprint in time 
for this Holy Week. $2.50 
Order books from your bookstore 

There is much more about the above books and the 
dozen others we are publishing this Spring in the 
February-March number of the TRUMPET. If you 


are not on the mailing list for this, let Agatha Mac- 
Gill know. The TRUMPET comes free and postpaid. 


SHEED & WARD 
NEW YORK 3 
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master, a preacher—the life of thousands 
of Jesuits. Yet Fr. McGrath, who knew 
Fr. Sullivan for years, has managed to 
capture the man himself, to show us those 
qualities that made him loved by all he 
came in contact with, that made people 
come to him for his prayers, in the hope, 
not often unfulfilled, of achieving the 
seemingly impossible through his inter- 
cession. 

Mrs. Boardman had a richer vein to 
mine. Mary Walsh’s work for the sick 
poor could be amply documented from 
word-of-mouth narrations. Her foundation 
of the Dominican Sisters of the Sick Poor 
brought her in contact with many people, 
lay and clerical, who readily came for- 
ward to attest her worth and _ holiness. 
Mrs. Boardman has given us a moving 
and interesting story of the trials, the 
hardships, the humiliations that guaran- 
teed the solidity of Mother Mary Walsh’s 
foundation. She had that hardest of trials 
to bear—misunderstanding and suspicion 
from those who were her friends. Her 
Congregation has now eleven houses in 
New York, Ohio, Colorado, Michigan and 
Minnesota. As the book-jacket says—with 
a surety of touch not often found on 
book-jackets—“she made one life count.” 

CHARLES KEENAN, S.J. 





HIS PASSION FOREVER 
By Daniel A. Lord, S.J. Bruce. 135p. $2. 





“Were you there when they crucified 
my Lord?” Father Lord thinks you were, 
and he says so in this dramatically effec- 
tive reconsideration of the Passion of 
Christ, this stirring contemplation of per- 
sons, words and actions. Convinced of 
what he calls the “eternal nowness” of 
the Passion, the author vividly portrays 
the historic events of Christ’s last mortal 
days as if they were happening now. 

The experienced and resourceful Fa- 
ther Lord, as director of this pageant- 
drama-spectacle, makes the whole chron- 
icle strikingly, pertinently contemporane- 
ous. 

Using many expressions from the vo- 
cabulary of theatre and drama, such as 
“performance,” “cast,” “hit,” “cue line,” 
“final curtain,” Father Lord associates us 
in turn with each one of the varied 
dramatis personae as we all play our roles 
in that “sacred, splendid, shameful, terri- 
fying drama.” Deftly master of the whole 
ensemble, he makes the play a reality, 
sometimes poignant almost to the point of 
physical pain. 

Sectional headings are well named, and 
may serve to give some notion of Father 
Lord’s dramaturgy: “The Drama Never 
Ends,” “Villainy Changes the Plot,” “En- 
ter the Heroine,” “The Chorus of the 
Mob.” The contents are solidly based on 
the scriptural narrative, and the pith of 
the matter is couched in stately elo- 
quence, awesome and not sensational, for 
all its wild truth, deeply impressive and not 
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sentimental, for all its lucid call upon our 
pity and compassion. The little book ot 
the great drama is edifyingly timely for 
reading during the present season of Lent 
—now. The curtain rises. The play is now. 
I am in it. The roles are many, and I must 
deliberately choose my own. 
Caro L, BERNHARDT, S.J. 





TAMING OF THE ARTS 





By Juri Jelagin. Dutton. 8333p. $3.50. 


Recently connected with the Russian the- 
atre and with various musical organiza- 
tions in the Soviet Union, and now a 
violinist with the Houston Symphony 
Orchestra, Juri Jelagin writes of the con- 
dition of the arts under Stalin. It is ap- 
parent from Jelagin’s observations that the 
Communist Party, by way of a dismal 
Committee of the Arts, dictates to the art- 
ist not only what he must say but also 
how he must say it. While the creative 
spirit may accept guidance in the matter 
of content and retain its independence, it 
is suffocated and reduced to mere parti- 
sanship as soon as it becomes controlled 
by an imposed form. 

The current attack upon freedom of 
form in Soviet Russia has resulted in the 
spectacle of a “rehabilitated” and, of 
course, a “repentant” Shostakovitch es- 
chewing everything in the spirit of the 
innovation and individuality of his cele- 
brated Fifth Symphony and composing, 
in the orthodox and required style of “so- 
cialistic realism,” a Cantata to Stalin’s 
Reforestation Program. Meyerhold, the 
highly original and imaginative director 
of the famous theatre bearing his name, 
who was courageous enough to protest 
against this new policy of the Committee 
of the Arts, “disappeared” with a bullet 
in the back of his skull in the police cel- 
lars of Moscow; and his wife, the actress 
Zinaida Raikh, was “mysteriously” stabbed 
to death. 

It is important to note that the years 
1929-1938 (during which American “lib- 
eral” and leftist critics led by the re- 
doubtable Michael Gold were screaming 
for a “socially conscious” American art) 
were a time of almost absolute freedom 
for the Soviet artist; for it was then that 
Stalin required diversion in great quan- 
tity and of any kind to keep the public 
mind from the mass killings of the inde- 
pendent farmers and people of “pre-revo- 
lutionary education” and from the general 
inconvenience of starvation. It was a time, 
as Stalin told Russia in his celebrated an- 
nouncement, when life was “gayer.” 
When the Communist Party achieved a 
sufficient degree of the internal control it 
desired, it moved Russia into a fanatical 
nationalism and imperialism which di- 
verted all effort, including the arts, to its 
purposes. 

Juri Jelagin describes this development 
and this extinction of the arts in Soviet 
Russia with a sprightly and compelling 
vigor. Epwin MorcaNn 
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CLASSICS AND COMMERCIALS 


By Edmund Wilson. Farrar, Straus, 534p. 
$5. 


As Mr. Wilson explains in the introduc- 
tion, he works on a very methodical pat- 
tern. He regularly writes reviews for 
leading magazines. Then from time to 
time he takes a sort of second thought, 
distills the reviews into more extended 
essays on trends of literature and then, 
periodically, these essays are gathered to- 
gether and somewhat revised for incorpo- 
ration into a book. 

This is such a book, and some of it still 
is merely amusing or time-killing stuff— 
the kind of thing one associates more 
with a magazine than a book, particu- 
larly the kind of book produced by a 
ranking critic. 

In this class is his analysis of the prose 
style of the former Ambassador to Russia, 
Joseph E. Davies. It is, none the less, one 
of the best things in the book because it 
illuminates a good deal of Mr. Davies’ 
mind. Mr. Wilson also does an excellent 
job on “The Boys in the Back Room,” 
Messrs. Cain, O’Hara, Steinbeck and the 
like, and gives an unusually sympathetic 
insight into the life of the late Alexander 
Woollcott. 

In his pages, anti-Catholicism is evident 
now and again but Mr. Wilson is gentle- 
manly enough always to mark it plainly, 
as when he suggests that his convictions 





on Catholicism might be coloring his 
comments on the later work of Evelyn 
Waugh. He sums up one mention of 
Waugh as follows: 
And, in recounting this incident of a 
period of general religious intolerance, 
he continually insists on the cruelties of 
the Protestant persecution of the Cath- 
olics but passes lightly over any in- 
stance—such as the St. Bartholomew 
Day’s massacre—of the crimes com- 
mitted by Catholics against Protestants. 
If we had no source but Mr. Waugh, 
we might assume that the Society of 
Jesus had always consisted solely of 
mild-spirited servants of God, who had 
never had anything to do with rigging 
racks or lighting fagots for their ene- 
mies. 
Aside from this particular vein of opin- 
ion, Mr. Wilson seems always to strive to 
be a fair critic. And, although one would 
not judge it from his book, Memoirs of 
Hecate County, he has a sense of humor. 
He can laugh at literary pretensions and, 
despite an enormous amount of very seri- 
ous reading, he never tries to overpower 
you with his erudition, as some critics are 
wont to do. 


Besides intelligence and imagination 
there are in all of his criticism two other 
ingredients not often found in the smart- 
aleck reviewers of the smart magazines 
or the pretentious pundits of the Sunday 
supplements. These traits are well exem- 
plified in the book here under review. 
They are modesty and integrity. 

MICHAEL AMRINE 








EUROPE BETWEEN THE ACTS 





By R. G. Waldeck. Doubleday. 329p. 
$3.50. 


It is a distinct pleasure to read a book on 
Europe by an author who was born in 
Germany, served as a young correspond- 
ent in Paris after World War I, lived in 
Russia, Morocco and, from 1931 until 
1942, traveled in Europe, the United 
States, the Far East, held a post with the 
Lytton Commission of the League of Na- 
tions in Manchuria—in short, by an ob- 
server who has seen much. Countess 
Waldeck wrote this book after spending 
two years in Europe, from June 1948 to 
the spring of 1950, and it is a witty and 
extremely personal account of life in Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Italy, the Scan- 
dinavian Countries, the Netherlands, Bel- 
gium and Switzerland. 

In each case, the author brings into 
play her knowledge of pre-war capitals. 
This background, enriched by a sound 
knowledge of languages and history, and 
experience in the field of journalism, en- 
ables her to show clearly how life was 
altered by the war and how it resumed its 
usual patterns. Her personal observations 
are, it must be admitted, made from a so- 
phisticated point of view, but the charm 
and feeling she brings to her subject are 
unique and refreshing, because she hap- 
pens to possess a critical intellect and an 
inquiring mind with optimistic leanings. 








Meditation On The Passion 

Compiled by Reginald Walsh, O.P. @ 
Devout reflections on the sufferings of 
Christ, and the sublime mystery of Cal- 
vary. The finest work of its kind avail- 
able. $3.75 


Some Rare Virtues 


By Raoul Plus, S.J. © Sprightly essays 
on gratitude, the spirit and love of re- 
collection, the art of using time, and 
other good works which we often fail 
to appreciate. $1.75 


Liturgical Prayer 

Its History and Spirit 
By Fernand Cabrol, O.S.B. ¢ A study 
and explanation of Catholic prayer in its 
different aspects enabling everyone to 
understand the books containing the 


liturgy. $3.50 
living The Mass 
By R. Desplanques, S.J. © A close, 


prayerful analysis of the words and 
phrases of the Holy Sacrifice showing 
how to weave the Ordinary of the Mass 
into our ordinary lives. It is a new kind 
of meditation book, revolutionary in its 
approach, $2.75 











For Lenten Reading 


Christlikeness 


By Sister M. Victorine, 1.H.M. ¢ This 
work is a treatise on the virtues of Christ 
intended to aid souls in following Him 
on the way of perfection. It advocates 
the promotion of the sacrificial spirit 
through the imitation of Christ, the 
Divine Victim. $3.00 


Jesus In His Own Words 


Compiled by Harold Roper, S.J. @ All 
the recorded utterances of Jesus Christ 
are here arranged in their chronological 
order with just sufficient commentary 
to explain the circumstances in which 
they were uttered, and to make the 
meaning clear. $3.25 


The Love of Jesus to Penitents 


By Henry Cardinal Manning @ The 
Sacrament of Penance explained as an 
object of our love and a manifestation 
of the special tenderness of the love of 
Jesus. $1.50 


Can Christ Help Me? 


By C. C. Martindale, S.J. © Apologetics 
for the modern reader giving the cre- 
dentials of Christ and showing that He 
is the only source of true help in the 





hour of need. $2.25 


Wherever good books are sold. 


mn | ELL NEWMAN PRESS, Catholic Publishers, WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND = 
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God, Man and Satan 


By Bernard J. Kelly, C.S.Sp. © The 
author discusses Satan’s place in the 
spiritual life with complete reference 
to the world of today. $2.00 


The Mystery of Christ 


By C. V. Heris, O.P. @ In this work the 
distinguished French Thomist shows 
the motive ofthe Incarnation, the Priest- 
hood and Kingship of Christ, our par- 
ticipation in this Kingship and Sacri- 
fice, and our oneness with Christ. $3.50 


Simplicity 

By Raoul Plus, S.J. ® An interesting 
and profitable treatise on simplicity 
showing its use and practice as a virtue 
of Christian life and of its relationship 
to modesty, justice and truth. $1.50 


The Way of Divine Love 


By Sister Josefa Menendez @ One of 
the most remarkable spiritual books of 
this generation. This work presents a 
full, authentic account of the message 
which Sister Josefa received from Our 
Lord. $4.25 
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COLLEGE 


SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
Aesuit Institution 


T[‘OUNDED in 1946 and named after Simon Le Moyne, 
iy first Jesuit missionary in Central New York, Le 
Moyne has a new campus of 117 acres, a modern college 
plant valued at over 3 million dollars and a student 
body of 1342, graduating its first senior class in 1951. 


LE MOYNE COLLEGE is co-educational, offering to qualified men and women curricula 

leading to the degree of Bachelor in the Liberal Arts, the Physical 
and Social Sciences, Business Administration and Industrial Relations. It provides pre-law, pre-medical and 
pre-engineering courses. Boasts one of the best-equipped Science Laboratories in New York State. Conducts a 
non-credit School of Industrial Relations. Accommodates more than two hundred out-of-town students in 
private homes in Syracuse. 








Alabama 


SPRING HILL COLLEGE 
Spring Hill Station, Mobile 


California 
LOYOLA UNIVERSITY 
W. 80 & Loyola Blvd., Los Angeles 
UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO 
San Francisco 17 4 
UNIVERSITY OF SANTA CLARA 
Santa Clara 
BELLARMINE COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
Emory at Elm, San Jose 
LOYOLA HIGH SCHOOL 
19061 Venice Blvd., Los Angeles 6 


8T. IGNATIUS HIGH SCHOOL 
2130 Fulton St., San Francisco 17 


Colorado 
REGIS COLLEGE 
W. 50th Ave. & Lowell Blvd., Denver 11 


REGIS HIGH SCHOOL 
W. 50th Ave. & Lowell Blvd., Denver 11 


Connecticut 
FAIRFIELD UNIVERSITY 
Fairfield 


FAIRFIELD COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
Fairfield 


Florida 
JESUIT HIGH SCHOOL 
Florida Ave. & Madison St., Tampa 1 
Illinois 
LOYOLA UNIVERSITY 
6525 Sheridan Rd., Chicago 26 
LOYOLA ACADEMY 
6525 Sheridan Rd., Chicago 26 
ST. IGNATIUS HIGH SCHOOL 
1076 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 8 


Louisiana 
LOYOLA UNIVERSITY 
6363 St. Charles Ave., New Orleans 15 
JESUIT HIGH SCHOOL 
4133 Banks St., New Orleans 19 
ST. JOHN’S HIGH SCHOOL 
923 Jordan St., Shreveport 15 


Maine 


CHEVERUS HIGH SCHOOL 
Portland 3 


Maryland 
LOYOLA COLLEGE 
4501 N. Charles St., Baltimore 10 
GEORGETOWN PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Garrett Park 
LOYOLA HIGH SCHOOL 
Blakefield, Towson 4 


Massachusetts 


BOSTON COLLEGE 
University Heights, Chestnut Hill 67 
HOLY CROSS COLLEGE 
Worcester 3 
BOSTON COLLEGE HIGH SCHOOL 
761 Harrison Ave., Boston 18 
CRANWELL PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
426 Lee Rd., Lenox 


Michigan 
UNIVERSITY OF DETROIT 
McNichols Rd. at Livernois, Detroit 21 


UNIVERSITY OF DETROIT HIGH SCHOOL 
8400 S. Cambridge at Cherrylawn, Detroit 21 


Missouri 


ROCKHURST COLLEGE 

5225 Troost Ave., Kansas City 4 
ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY 

221 N. Grand Blvd., St. Louis 3 
ROCKHURST HIGH SCHOOL 

5225 Troost Ave., Kansas City 4 
ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL 
4970 Oakland Blvd., St. Louis 10 


Nebraska 
THE CREIGHTON UNIVERSITY 
25th & California Sts., Omaha 2 


THE CREIGHTON UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL 
25th & California Sts., Omaha 2 


New Jersey 
ST. PETER’S COLLEGE 
2645 Hudson Blvd., Jersey City 6 


ST. PETER’S COLLEGE HIGH SCHOOL 
144 Grand St., Jersey City 2 


New York 
CANISIUS COLLEGE 

Main St. & Jefferson Ave., Buffalo 3 
FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 

Fordham Rd., New York 58 
LE MOYNE COLLEGE 

Le Moyne Heights, Syracuse 3 
BROOKLYN PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

1150 Carroll St., Brooklyn 25 
CANISIUS HIGH SCHOOL 

1180 Delaware Ave., Buffalo 9 
FORDHAM PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

Fordham University, New York 58 
LOYOLA SCHOOL 

980 Park Ave., New York 28 
REGIS HIGH SCHOOL 

55 East 84th St., New York 28 


XAVIER HIGH SCHOOL 
30 West 16th St., New York 11 


(~———Jesuit colleges, universities and secondary schools in the United States ==) 


Ohio 
JOHN CARROLL UNIVERSITY 
University Heights, Cleveland 18 
XAVIER UNIVERSITY 
Evanston Station, Cincinnati 7 
ST. IGNATIUS HIGH SCHOOL 
1911 West 30th St., Cleveland 13 


ST. XAVIER HIGH SCHOOL 
635 Sycamore St., Cincinnati 2 


Pennsylvania 
ST. JOSEPH'S COLLEGE 
54th & City Line Ave., Philadelphia 31 
UNIVERSITY OF SCRANTON 
323 Wyoming Ave., Scranton 3 
ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE HIGH SCHOOL 
18th & Thompson St., Philadelphia 21 


SCRANTON PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Wyoming Ave. at Mulberry, Scranton 3 


Texas 


JESUIT HIGH SCHOOL 
3812 Oak Lawn Ave., Dallas 4 


Washington 
GONZAGA University 
Spokane 11 
SEATTLE UNIVERSITY 
900 Broadway, Seattle 22 
BELLARMINE HIGH SCHOOL 
2300 S. Washington St., Tacoma 6 
GONZAGA HIGH SCHOOL 
€. 502 Boone Ave., Spokane 11 
MARQUETTE HIGH SCHOOL 
212 N. 4th St., Yakima 
SEATTLE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
2440 Interlaken Blvd., Seattle 2 


Washington, D. C. 
GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY 
Washington 


GONZAGA HIGH SCHOOL 
19 Eye St., N.W. 


Wisconsin 


MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 
615 N. 11th St., Milwaukee 3 

CAMPION JESUIT HIGH SCHOOL 
Residential High School for Boys, 
Prairie du Chien 

MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL 
3401 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 3 
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One of the rare persons who can look 
at Europe as an American (she lived here 
for some twenty years) and as a Euro- 
pean, she also had the advantage of hav- 
ing had access to sources of information 
abroad which are generally open only to 
friends. Since meeting public figures pri- 
vately is not the same thing as interview- 
ing them for newspapers, she had to 
clothe her sources of information in 
anonymity, but withal she speaks with 
disarming frankness. Yet she spares nei- 
ther friend nor foe. 

This is the type of book in which a 
reader will mark passages to share with 
friends. If it is uneven in appeal, it may 
be because certain European countries 
may hold more interest than others. This 
reviewer found her chapter, “Story of a 
Survivor” (a wealthy Dutch lady of Jew- 
ish origin), particularly well told and 
different from anything on the subject he 
has read so far. Although extremely real- 
istic in approach and not given to wishful 
thinking, the author of Europe between 
the Acts is generally hopeful about the 
future, because she knows history. Those 
who guide our foreign policies would 
learn much from her book, and the aver- 
age reader will find it informative, 
thought-provoking and entertaining. 
PreRRE CourTINES 


From the Editor’s shelf 

Born Acatn, by Dorothy Fremont Grant 
(Bruce, $3.25). The title of this book, 
says Elbert Rushmore, S.J., is indicative 
of its content and spirit, for it deals with 
the spiritual rebirth of baptism, and par- 
ticularly with the baptism of the author, 
who became a Catholic sixteen years ago. 
From her wide variety of experiences and 
her knowledge and zeal for the faith, Mrs. 
Grant has written a book that can be rec- 
ommended for both Catholics and non- 
Catholics. She discusses and analyzes 
with precision and clarity and, above all, 
with charity, the convert’s problems and 
difficulties. In two instances, the reviewer 
has found the author misled on points of 
doctrine but, aside from these, the book 
contains the answers to many spiritual 
difficulties, 


ANCIENT CurisTIAN Writers, XI: Sr. 
Grecory THE GREAT, PasToRAL Care, tr. 
by Henry Davis, S.J. (Newman. $3). 
This new translation is by the Professor 
of Moral Theology at Heythrop College, 
England. St. Gregory first published his 
work to justify his reluctance to assume 
the papal office in 590. The body of the 
work, divided into four parts, deals wtih 
the difficulties of spiritual governing, the 
qualities of an ideal bishop, how to coun- 
sel and correct different types of people, 
and the necessary quality of humility in 
a shepherd of men. Gerald Ellard, S.]J., 
the reviewer, feels that this new transla- 
tion will have widespread appeal to the 
modern mind, for it presents St. Gregory 
not only as a priest famous for moral 








guidance, and a lover of Holy Writ, but as 
a great student of the human heart. 


Gumwance oF Re.icious, by Rev. Ignaz 
Watterott, O.M.I. (Herder. $6). This is 
a translation by Rev. A. Simon, O.M.L, 
of Father Watterott’s Ordensleitung 
(1916), made up of forty considerations 
having to do with religious life in general 
and the role of superiors in protecting 
and directing that life. The author can 
be commended for his apt use of Scrip- 
ture texts, R. J. McInnis, S.J., states, and 
for his choice of sources such as Bernard, 
Augustine, Gregory and Bonaventure, as 
well as for his very satisfying use of texts 
from the epistles of St. Peter. The sub- 
jects are clearly divided, and the matter 
is meticulously indexed. There is, unfor- 
tunately, nothing new in the treatment 
or in the general presentation of the 
norms for guidance of the religious life. 


BEHIND THE Mass, by Rev. Albert J. 
Shamon (The Christopher Press. $2.50). 
Many attempts will always be made to 
sound the fathomless riches of the Mass. 
Father Shamon tries a fresh approach, 
writing not so much about the Mass, but 
rather endeavoring to get “behind the 
Mass.” According to reviewer Francis K. 
Drolet, S.J., his attempt is successful and 
noteworthy. The author treats the history 
of the Church year and its development 
through the ages, and studies the Mass 
itself, first from our side and then from 
God’s. This is not a dull theological tome, 
but a thoughtful book written with great 
warmth of style and revealing an author 
who draws skilfully from the treasure 
houses of literature, life, scholarship and 
manifest holiness. As such, it will be use- 
ful and instructive to many people, 
priests, the laity, students. 





Rev. Carot L. Bernnarprt, S.J., 
teaches classical literature and po- 
etry at Weston College. 

Epwin Morcan, frequent contributor 
to literary periodicals, is an author- 
ity on the French Catholic renais- 
sance, 
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Forty days and forty nights He spent 
fasting (Matt. 4:2, lst Sunday of Lent). 


It was fairly well understood at the Col- 
lege that old Mike was a permanent part 
of the institution. He wasn’t really ex- 
pected to do a workman’s job any more. 
His duties had finally shrunk to picking 
up papers and keeping the campus tidy. 
Mike had no taste for tidying, and I think 
he resented it a little. So with gradual and 











For a fruitful Lent 


reap KENEDY soos 


If you’ve never tried a “spiritual” book 
before, there’s no better time to begin 
than this Lent, and no better way to 
begin than by choosing from these im- 
portant KeNepy publications. 


From our latest catalog— 


THE MEANING OF FATIMA 
by C. C. Martindale, S.J. 


This fascinating analysis, in the best Martindale 
vein, of the Fatima apparitions and messages 
studied in their full historical and theological 
context, provides material for serious thought and 
prayerful action. Selection of the Catholic Book 
List for Lent, 1951. 


MADAME DE CHANTAL 
by H. J. Heagney. 


For those who take inspiration from lives of 
the saints, we favor this authentic biography, told 
with all the enchantment of fiction, of St. Jeanne 
Frances de Chantal, who together with St. Francis 
de Sales founded the Visitation Order. Selection 
of the Catholic Book List for Lent, 1951. 


The GLORIOUS ASSUMPTION 
OF THE MOTHER OF GOD 
by Joseph Duhr, S.J., translated by John 


Manning Fraunces, S.J. 


The evolution of this dogma from an apostolic 
tradition to an article of faith is recounted here 
with theological fulness and precision but in at- 
tractive, non-technical style. Recent selection of 
the Catholic Book Club. 


MENTAL PRAYER AND 
MODERN LIFE 

Translated by Francis C. Lehner, O.P., 
with foreword by Walter Farrell, O.P. 


Seven deeply rewarding and stimulating cesaye 
that will help the reader—particularly the lay 
apostle—to pursue a fruitful spiritual life amid 
the tensions of modern living, hap 
first appeared in the illustrious French periodical, 
La Vie Spirituelle. 


From our perennial 


best sellers— 


The popular Lenten series of Fulton 
J. Sheen, ever fresh, ever timely, ever 


significant: 


Calvary and the Mass—Characters 
of the Passion—The Cross and the 
God and War — The 
Rainbow of Sorrow — The 
Virtues—Seven Words to the Cross 


Beatitudes 


and (it almost goes without saying) 
the classic works of Archbishop Goodier 
—the ideal Lenten reading: 

Passion and Death of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, $3.50—Public Life of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ, 2 vol., $6.50 
—tThe Risen Christ, $2.75 


at your bookstore 


P. J. Kenedy & Sons 


12 Barclay Street 
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au series of ttl, on 


THE NOVEL IN AMERICA 


(1900-1950) 





A series of articles on the leading United States 
novelists of the first half of the 20th century will be 
a part of the Spring Program for AMERICA. 


An evaluation of the “genus novelist” from 


an over-all Christian viewpoint. 


The first comprehensive appraisal of the 
whole field by well-known Christian critics 


ANNE FREMANTLE 
FRANCIS X. CONNELLY 
N. ELIZABETH MONROE 

CHARLES A. BRADY 

and others 


The series will be edited by Rev. Harold C. 
Gardiner, S.J., and published in book form in 
the Fall. 





This important series, plus America’s regular literary 
features and book reviews makes America more 
attractive for use in the classroom and for discussion 


groups. 


BULK ORDERS of America are 
delivered weekly at 10¢ per copy. 


For service or information, write 


The Educational Division 


THE AMERICA PRESS 


Room 1054—70 E. 45th St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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tacit approval he ended up doing what he 


liked. That would be talking. He loved to | 


give the students bits of sage advice, and 
in the locker-room griping sessions the | 
faculty never had a better protagonist, 

Now, behind the field house there was } 
a length of fence that Mike had been | 
painting, on and off, for months—when. | 
ever there was no one to talk to. All any 
student had to do was mention casually 
after a football game that there was off- 
cial distress over the littered appearance 
of the field. That would do it. Within 
fifteen minutes the old fellow would be 
out behind the field house splashing paint 
vigorously, 

You can smile at old Mike’s foibles. ] 
used to be much amused. But now 
I’m smiling at my own amusement. When 
Mike hurried off for his paint brush he 
was only doing what a lot of us do at the 
beginning of Lent. 

Let me explain. Apart from what is re- 
quired by the Church’s specific Lenten 
regulations, there are two kinds of things 
people “give up” for Lent. First, there 
are the sinful acts and habits we are al- 
ways bound to give up but haven't quite 
managed to eradicate. Then there are the 
good things we are allowed, but give up 
as a free sacrifice. It would seem sensible, 
when Lent comes around, to concentrate 
more on the first class than on the second. 
Yet it is so much easier for us to pick out 
some nice, obvious heroic penance, like a 
ban on all desserts and sweets (which 
probably fits in with our dietary require- 
ments, anyway ) when it relieves us of the | 
necessity of conquering the faults that | 
turn up most often in confession. We tend 
to paint fences when we should be pick- 
ing up papers. 

The first thing we should do for Lent } 
is, for instance, to stop saying those nasty 
things about whoever it might be. The 
movie-candy type of abstention should 
take the form of penance for past failures 
and be a sign of sincere desire for God's 
help in overcoming them. 

Don’t misunderstand me. I don’t want | 
to discourage the sacrifice of luxuries and 
entertainment. They should be curtailed 
during Lent. It is spiritually invigorating 
to offer something of our free choice to 
God. But let’s just make sure we arent 
writing off our whole Lenten obligation 
with some colorful, external sacrifice that | 
has no connection with our real disloyal- 
ties to God. So if we are fundamentally | 
sincere about Lent (and we must be o 
we would never even bother about the 
movie-candy class of sacrifices) let’s poke 
around in our consciences. Let’s recal 
those pre-confession examinations we } 
made, and find the big thing to make ¢ | 
Lenten resolution about. Add a bit @ 
self-denial, preferably something that 
turns up every day, in the movie-candy 
class, and we have a good formula for | 
Lent. It may make Lent a little hardet, | 
but it will be a hundred times holier. } 

DanieEL Focarty, S.J. 
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THEATRE 











KING RICHARD II, probably the least 
dramatic of Shakespeare’s chronicles, is 
nevertheless one of the most interesting. 
Richard had the misfortune of being born 
four hundred years too early, or, as they 
say in the South, too soon. He lived in an 
age when an English king, coming to the 
throne by royal succession, often had to 
defend his crown with his sword; and 
Richard did not have a fighting heart. 

He was a pleasure-loving king, in that 
respect reminding us of our contemporary 
Duke of Windsor, briefly Edward VIII. 
Richard was more inclined than Edward, 
however, to regard his crown as an honor 
rather than a responsibility. His favorite 
courtiers and counselors were congenial 
sportsmen and witty conversationalists, 
instead of the warrior nobles whose loy- 
alty would have been preferred by a wiser 
monarch, 

The English crown, formerly a prize to 
be won with the sword, has become a tra- 
dition and a symbol. If Richard had been 
born later in history, when the burden of 
governing the realm had been shifted 
from King to Prime Minister, he might 
have been an ideal constitutional mon- 
arch. 

When his throne was threatened, Rich- 
ard, instead of fighting back, merely be- 
moaned his fate; and his lamentations 
were saved for posterity in some of Shake- 
speare’s finest poetry. His doom was the 
tesult of his own irresolution as much as 
of the machinations of his foes. 

Presented at New York City Center by 
New York City Theatre Company, the 
current production is one of the distin- 
guished events of the season. The cast, 
directed by Margaret Webster, includes 
Louis Hector, Bruce Gordon, Frederic 
Worlock and Kent Smith, the latter co- 
starred with Maurice Evans. Sets and cos- 
tumes, by Ben Edwards and Emeline 
Roche, provide an appropriately regal 
background. 

Mr. Evans is splendid in his portrayal 
of the mercurial king, frivolous in pros- 
perity and dejected in misfortune. Here 
is acting in the grand style, a thing of 
beauty and a joy forever. 


ANGEL IN THE PAWNSHOP, pre- 
sented at The Booth by Eddie Dowling 
and Anthony B. Farrell, with Mr. Dowling 
starred in the production, is an excursion 
in escape drama I will long remember as 
a delightful though not a significant ex- 
perience. The angel is a beautiful and 
sensitive young woman who makes un- 
usual things happen in a pawnshop where 
people come to offer their valuables and 
trinkets as collateral for ready cash. A. B. 
Shiffrin is the author, 





The story is not too skilfully integrated, 
but it seems that the young woman spends 
most of her time living in the past, com- 
paring it with the present to the disad- 
vantage of the latter. The Shangri-la of 
her day dreams is the sixteenth century 
and, since she has never lived in it, she 
pictures the period as a medieval Eden 
without a serpent. 

Like many dreamers who long for the 
splendors of the past, she is enamored of 
its flower while ignoring its filth, cruelty 
and corruption; and she is conscious of 
the sordidness, vice and tensions of the 
present while overlooking its humane in- 
fluences, numerous conveniences and oc- 
casional beauty. She has a disarming 
sweetness of soul, however, that quickly 
changes the hard-headed pawnbroker into 
a public benefactor and a minor patron 
of art. He permits a Negro musician to 
borrow his pawned clarinet to play at a 
wedding. A struggling author is allowed 
to use his typewriter on the premises. A 
medical student exchanges clinical advice 
for a microscope. This is obviously fine 
material for comedy, and by way of giving 
it an extra kick Mr. Shiffrin throws in a 
dash of melodrama. 

John Larson directed, and John E. 
Blankenchip designed the set and cos- 
tumes. Joan McCracken is lyrical in her 
projection of the ethereal personality of 
the title character, while Mr. Dowling 
gives a rugged performance as the pawn- 
broker. THEOPHILUS LEWIS 





FILMS 











THE STEEL HELMET is, by a scant 
few weeks, the first picture about the 
Korean War to hit the nation’s screens. 
As is obvious from the time element, it 
is a low budget “quickie.” A big-budget 
film takes at least a year from inception 
to release. In addition, it is unlikely that 
any company would risk a million dollars 
on a subject upon which, at this juncture, 
it is next to impossible to present a view- 
point capable of standing the severe test 
of hindsight. Under the circumstances, it 
is hardly surprising that The Steel Helmet 
is not a great picture. The surprising thing 
is that it is any good at all. Compared 
with two other about-to-be-released films, 
Korea Patrol (Eagle-Lion Classics) and 
A Yank in Korea (Columbia), which were 
made on about the same budget with the 
same desperate speed and improvization 
and with thoroughly dismal results, it 
looks like an epic. Its author-director, 
Samuel Fuller, evidently has first-hand 
knowledge of combat soldiers. He also 
knows how to translate this knowledge 
into cinematic terms in his account of the 
inevitable platoon on the inevitable dan- 
gerous mission. As a result, despite the 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA— 
TRINITY COLLEGE 


INCORPORATED IN 1897 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women 


Conducted by The Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur. 
For particulars adviase the Secretarv of the College. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


T. JOHN’ 


Preparatory School 


Danvers, Mass. 
Conducted by: THE XAVERIAN BROTHERS 
Accredited Boarding Sehoot for High School Boys 


Address 
Headmaster, Box W, for catalog 








REGIS COLLEGE 
WESTON 93, MASSACHUSETTS 
Offers B.A. and B.S. Degrees 





CURRICULA 
Liberal Arts—Commerce—Home Evconomics 
Conducted by the Sisters vi St. Joseph 
Address: The Registrar 
MICHIGAN 


SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. Conducted by 
Sisters of St. Dominic. Bachelor 
Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, 
Music, Home Economics, Commer- 
cial Education, Teacher Training, 
Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre- 
Medical Courses, Two Year Ter- 
minal Courses in Secretarial Work. 
Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 





Beautiful Buildings 
Interesting Campus Life 


For further information address the Dean 





MINNESOTA 


COLLEGE OF 
ST. TERESA 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Por the Higher Education of Catholic Women 


Holds membership in the North Central Association 
of Colleges. Accredited by the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities. Registered for teachers License 
by New York Board of Regents. Degrees of Bachelor 
of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science 
in Nursing. A conservatory of Music is main- 
tained in connection with the college. Picturesquely 

on the upper Mississippi. One ae acre 

campus. Served by the ‘‘Zephyr, atha,’ 

the ‘400.’ ONLY FIVE HOU BS FROM CHICAGO. 


NEW JERSEY 


Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 





Cro 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 





Georgian Court College 


Lakewood, N. J. 
B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
Liberal Arts @ Fine Arts @ Music 
Home E ics @ Busi Ad tration 
Teacher Training 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


NEW YORK 
MOUNT SAINT MARY 


on-the- Hudson 
grades through high schooL State-accredited 
ee for call fe arts or _. stressing 
character developm and classes. 
Home-like personal supervision, haleee build- 
ings; beautiful 42-acre campus. Hlustrated Catalog. 
SISTERS < OF ST. DOMINIC 
ewburgh, 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 63, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 
Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce, Education, 
Pedagogy. Approved by the Association of 
American Universities. Campus bordering 

Hudson River. 
One-half hour from Grand Central Station, 
New York City 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 


MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of ary. ccredited Liberal Arts 
Confers B.B., B.S. Degrees. Pre-medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
edagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
EXTENSION: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York, N. Y.; Quebec City, Canada; Paris 
and Rome. Address Secretary. 














Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson Park, 
Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 84th St., 
New York, N. Y. Address Reverend Mother. 





ACADEMY OF 
MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 
TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. 
Country School for Girls 


Founded in 1847. Chartered by the Regents. 
ited by the Middle States Association. Beautifully 
Hills. College Prepara- 


located among the Ramapo 
Music, Dramatics, 


tory * General Courses. Art, 
Home Economics. Athletics, including all eae 
Send. for illustrated catalog A. Phone Tuxedo 230 


GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS 


Westchester County, New York 
Conducted by the Sisters of 

the Divine Compassion 

FULLY ACCREDITED 
Standard Course in Arts and Sciences, 
pre-medical, journalism, teacher training, sec- 
retarial studies, library science, fine arts. Un- 
usually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 
FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 


OHIO — 








College of 
Mount St. Joseph-on-the-Ohio 


(Half-hour bus ride from Cincinnati) 


Fully accredited liberal arts college for wo- 
men. Teacher preparation in Art, Music, 
Dramatics, Home Economics, Dietetics, Social 
Service, Business Education, Library Service. 
Four-year nursing program approved by the 
National Nursing Accrediting Service. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
of Cincinnati 


Address: The Dean, Mount St. Joseph, Ohio 
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GILMOUR ACADEMY 
Gates Mills (Cleveland) Ohio 
Resident Preparatory School for Boys 





Conducted by the Brothers of Holy Cross, Notre 
Dame, Indiana. Fully accredited four years college 


preparatory course. Situated in suburban Cleve- 
land, enjoying all the facilities afforded by the 
city’s libraries, galleries, museums, etc. Distinctive 
rural-home atmosphere. 133-acre campus. Educa- 
tional, cultural, and physical training programs. 
Major and minor sports program for every student. 
Brother Theophane Schmitt, C.S.C, 
Headmaster 


PENNSYLVANIA 


IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


IMMACULATA, PENNSYLVANIA 
Bachelor of Arts, Teacher of Selence, Bachelor of 


Musie Be gg dl training courses. Swim 
ming P pus 327 Acres, Athleties, 
Riding, , Sports. Cita and aw book ‘on Req Req 

cer on. 
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HEART OF MARY 


40 Minutes from Philadelphia 
Phone: Malvern 2201 Cabie: Marimmac 


RHODE ISLAND 


oT. MARY'S ACADEMY 


Bay View-Riverside 15, Rhode Island 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
eee through grade 12 
Mod eproof buildings 
Beautiful 40 acre campus 
Military Day — for —e 


Pre-Primary through grad: 
For information "Address: Sister  Guperter 














SALVE REGINA COLLEGE 


Newport, RHopE IsLaAND 
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Offers A. B., also B. S. in Nursing 

Curricula: 
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Home Economics @ NURSING 





VERMONT 
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t, COLLEGE 
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A Libera! Arts College for 
men. Near Burlington. 
Courses leading to BA. 
and B.S. degrees. Fully 
accredited. All sports, in 
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picture’s severe limitations, his action se- 
quences have some authenticity and his 
characters some credibility and stature as 
individuals, which is a great deal more 
than can be said for the other two films. 
The cast—headed by Gene Evans as a 
sergeant more than coincidentally remi- 
niscent of James Whitmore in Battle- 
ground, and including Steve Brodie, 
James Edwards and Robert Hutton—is 
adequate to the adult production. (Lip- 
pert) 


CALL ME MISTER. The setting for 
this typical Technicolor Betty Grable 
musical is Japan soon after the 1945 ces- 
sation of hostilities. (Betty is there as a 
USO-type entertainer helping to put to- 
gether a show with soldier talent.) The 
picture’s emphasis is on the joys of peace 
and the hope of rapid demobilization. One 
of the production numbers, called The 
Going-Home Train, contains the line 
“we've done our share for liberty.” Most 
of the comedy is provided by the capers 
of an irresponsible, AWOL soldier (Dan 
Dailey). There is a nerve-jangling irony 
about all this which, however uninten- 
tionally, effectively destroys the picture’s 
potentialities as light entertainment. In 
any case, the romantic sub-plot, which 
presents the two principals as an estranged 
husband and wife trying to decide whether 
or not to “give it another try,” seems pain- 
fully tasteless. (20th Century-Fox) 


MYSTERY SUBMARINE. The boat in 
question is a German U-boat whose crew, 
instead of surrendering, have been sailing 
around the world for five years earning 3 
dishonest living collecting and selling re- 
stricted information. The cast of char- 
acters includes the usual villainous, un- 
regenerate Nazi (Robert Douglas), a 
repentent German-American girl (Marta 
Toren) who has been duped into helping 
him, and a properly brave and resourceful 
American intelligence officer (Macdonald 
Carey) whose investigations have landed 
him in a very tight corner. On its un- 
demanding terms as spy fiction, the pic- 
ture isn’t bad, and it is harmless for 
family audiences. (Universal-International) 

Morra WALSH 


PARADE 


THROUGHOUT THE WEEK, AS THE 
human race pushed deeper into the sec- 
ond half of the century, the newspaper 
wires crackled with reports of the day-by- 
day activity. . . . The activity followed 
the same behavior-patterns current in the 
century’s first half. . . . Schemers were 
thwarted. .. . In Hamilton, O., a ninety- 
eight-year-old man obtained a divorce so 
that he could be buried beside his first 
wife. He feared his latest spouse was 














scheming to be buried next to him... . 
Verbal nuances begot confusion. . . . In 
Flint, Mich., when the foreman of a jury 
reported: “We vote for acquittal,” the 
fudge informed him “acquittal” meant 
“pot guilty.” Flabbergasted, the jury re- 
tired, came back with a verdict of guilty 
. . . The rocket-like tempo of modern 
times was observed... . In Los Angeles, 
a girl got married at fifteen; became a 
mother at seventeen; sought, last week, 
a divorce at eighteen. . . . She informed 
the judge: “When I married him, he was 
good-looking and sweet. Now, he’s good- 
looking but not sweet.” .. . New laws at- 
tracted attention. ... In Seattle, when a 
citizen sent his two small daughters across 
a street in the middle of the block, he was 
arrested, charged with “aiding and abet- 
ting jaywalking.” . . . Citizens were im- 
paled on the horns of dilemmas. .. . In 
Huntington, W. Va., a husband, given the 
choice of living in the home with his 
mother-in-law or alone in a hencoop, 
chose the hencoop. .. . Awards were an- 
nounced. .. . In Gallipolis, O., a husband 
in a divorce case was awarded custody of 
the family dog house because he had 
spent so much time in it. 


Throughout the week, the news continued 
to exhibit a wide assortment of divergent 
conduct designs. . . . Cut-ups were at 
work. .. . In Knoxville, Tenn., a resident 
excused his failure to report to probation- 


ary officials by disclosing that his children 
had cut up his probation documents into 
paper dolls. . . . Unfortunate advertise- 
ments appeared. . . . In Bismarck, N. D., 
where the State legislature was in session, 
a rooming house ran the following news- 
paper ad: “Rooms for rent to gentlemen. 
Also, rooms for legislators.” . . . Alibis 
were reported. . . . In San Jose, Calif., a 
dentist who pulled the wrong tooth from 
a mouth blamed the faux pas on his new 
bifocal glasses. Unimpressed, a court 
made him pay $1,500 to the tooth-loser. 
. . . Unfelicitous choice of words opened 
cell doors. .. . In Los Angeles, an attor- 
ney took a salesman into court on the 
charge of using abusive language. The 
attorney testified that the defendant 
shouted at him: “You're stupid enough to 
be a judge.” The court sent the salesman 
to jail. 


The dark clouds that hover over the 
world seem to grow darker as men 
move deeper into the second half of the 
century... . But there are rays of light. 
During the days that lie ahead, dark 
though they may seem, Jesus Christ, op- 
erating through His Church, will be giv- 
ing to men of good will courage and 
hope and the inner peace which only He 
can give. .. . Whatever else the second 
half of the century may bring, it will not 
bring a world that is minus Jesus Christ. 
Joun A. TooMEy 
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CORRESPONDENCE 








“Hollywood over Asia” 

Epiror: The interesting discussion be- 
tween John G. McCarthy and Richard 
L-G. Deverall brings to mind an incident 
which indicates that Communist deter- 
mination to present American life in the 
worst possible light is not a policy of 
recent origin. 

Mrs. DeMille and I were in Russia in 
1931, traveling under government permit 
which gave us a surprising amount of 
freedom behind the Iron Curtain. As we 
moved about, people kept coming up and 
saying: “This is the man who made the 
picture.” 

This puzzled us. It could not be The 
Ten Commandments or The Volga Boat- 
man. There was nothing in them to in- 
trigue the Marxist mind. It was not until 
we reached Tiflis, Georgia, that the mys- 
tery was solved. A Russian whom we had 
known in America grinned broadly: “It’s 
your Godless Girl. 

This was unbelievable. The Godless 
Girl—a story that tells the triumph of 
Christianity over atheism in America. 

The Russian smiled. 

“True,” he said, “but Christianity does 
not triumph until the last reel of the pic- 
ture. The Government left off the last 
reel,” 

It was true. Apparently the Kremlin 
felt the picture had an unsatisfactory 
flavor and needed a “little fixing.” All 
through Russia it was showing without 
the final reel. It changed the story from 
an attack upon atheism to an endorse- 
ment of atheism. 

Ceci. B. DEMILLE 

Hollywood, Calif. 


Catholics and Protestants 

Eprror: If voices like Dr. Kimball’s and 
other true Christians among the Protestant 
forces were heard instead of the Bla:.- 
shards and Oxnams there would be no 
widening gulf between Protestants and 
Catholics. 

My favorite bet among my non-Catho- 
lic friends is to offer them five dollars for 
each Catholic newspaper, magazine or 
book in which Protestantism is attacked 
unfairly and untruthfully as some Prot- 
estant sects attack our Church. No one 
has been able to claim the reward. 

Luis A. GRAULAU 

Hammond, La. 


Eprron: May I express my very hearty 
approval of your action in printing the 
article by the Reverend Harry Woods 
Kimball on “Protestant and Roman Catho- 
lic cooperation” which appears in the 
January 6 number of AMERICA. 


1951 


It is a very healthy sign to find such 
views as are expressed by Dr. Kimball 
given circulation in a Catholic publication, 
For the same reason, the article by Father 
LaFarge on the same general subject was 
likewise most acceptable. 

I have observed over some years a 
tendency on the part of Catholics to ex- 
hibit what your Father Parsons once re- 
ferred to as “a curious crypto-Calvinism 
which thinks that God gives His grace 
only to Catholics.” The publication of 
such articles as Dr. Kimball’s and Father 
LaFarge’s will go a long way toward off- 
setting that tendency. 

Robert McWILLIAMS 

San Francisco, Calif. 


Father Parsons replies 

Epirak: May I comment briefly on two 
letters which have recently appeared in 
your columns in criticism of my “Wash- 
ington Front” of January 6, in which I 
spoke of Herbert Hoover’s speech on for- 
eign policy? In the first (Am. 1/27), Ed- 
ward I. Fenlon agrees that there are 
moral principles involved, but then asks 
“how long?” This, it seems to me, indi- 
cates a too-prevalent ethical relativism: 
we are bound to these principles only 
so long as our friends observe them. He 
then asks: “. . . Does the inoral code de- 
mand, or even imply, that we strip our- 
selves to the point of national danger?” 
My first answer would be: “Yes; we have 
done it before, and we will do it again.” 
But I do not share any defeatest notion of 
America’s relative weakness at the pres- 
ent time. 

As for the second letter (Am. 2/3), to 
the gentleman who wrote it and expressed 
surprise that Mr. Acheson’s attitude to- 
ward Russia should be called “tough,” I 
can only say that he must live in a sort 
of news vacuum, He has apparently 
never heard of the Truman doctrine or 
the Marshall Plan, both designed to con- 
tain Russian aggression, or of the North 
Atlantic Pact or the rearming of Western 
Europe, of the Acheson Plan to by-pass 
the Russian veto in the UN Assembly, of 
the numerous really tough notes to Russia 
on its violations of human rights in East- 
ern Europe and Germany, of our Korean 
intervention, of the State Department's 
insistence on a military and economic 
blockade of Red China—all of which 
measures were really Acheson-fathered- 
or of the Hoover and Taft speeches, the 
implied point of which was that the policy 
followed by Mr. Acheson is provoking 
Russia to war against us. 

Witrrip Parsons, S.J. 

Washington, D. C. 
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